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THE POPULAR INITIATIVE AS A METHOD OF 
LEGISLATION AND POLITICAL CONTROL 


The popular initiative is usually referred to under the dual 
title of “the initiative and referendum.” Its advocates treat of it 
as an extension of the referendum; its promotion is largely 
through the agitation of referendum leagues; and for these rea- 
sons the two terms seem to be generally, although erroneously, 
regarded as synonymous. 

It is the object of this paper to show the difference between 
the initiative power and the referendum, and to point out the 
revolutionary principle imbedded in the initiative as advocated by 
its propagandists for adoption in the United States. 

The scheme of the initiative includes: (1) “ direct legislation” 
(the proposal of laws by petition and the adoption of them by 
majority vote) ; (2) the “veto of the people” (the submission by 
petition of laws passed by legislative bodies to the voters for sanc- 
tion or rejection); (3) the “recall,” or imperative mandate, by 
which through petition a faction, being displeased with the action 
of a public official, may require him to go before the voters again 
at any time against another candidate for the office, and if the 
official fails to receive a majority of the votes, he is dismissed, and 
the opponent holds the office for the remainder of the term. 

The “recall” and the “veto” are the negative side of the 
general plan for substituting government by petition and the 
popular voice for government by representation. 
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The referendum proper, in its different forms, may mean one 
thing or another: (1) the voluntary, or optional, referendum, by 
which legislatures or councils may submit laws which they have 
passed for adoption or rejection; (2) the obligatory referendum, 
under which certain laws (usually those affecting public policy or 
large expenditures of public money) must be so submitted; (3) 
what may be termed the sentimental referendum,’ generally 
referred to as the “ Public Policy Law,” which requires the elec- 
tion officials, whenever petitioned by a certain percentage of 
voters, to place upon the ballot questions of public policy merely 
for the purpose of ascertaining the sentiment of those who vote 
thereon. The obligatory referendum and the popular initiative 
have been advocated for years by national and state leagues, and 
of late nowhere more persistently than in Illinois. The senti- 
mental referendum is already in use in this state, and will be 
reverted to. 

Thus the radical difference between the two, and the decep- 
tion of constantly yoking them together, is readily seen. By the 
initiative it is proposed that the people may directly control 
legislation, upon a petition of a certain percentage of the voters, 
from 5 to 15, according to different times and places; this petition 
making it obligatory to place the question desired upon the ballot, 
“the action of the majority of electors to be final.” Should it be 
a question affecting a whole state, the petition must be a per- 
centage of the voters in the state, the majority of the same. 
Should the question affect only a political subdivision, the petition 
and the majority apply only to such subdivision. But in either 
case there is to be no appeal from the majority voting on the 
question. 

In spite of occasional protests to the contrary, the popular 
initiative is founded upon the general theory that representative 
government in this country is a failure. It implies also that con- 
stitutional government is a failure. Assuming this, it proposes 
to give the people en masse law-making powers independent of 
and superior to legislatures and councils; and laws thus enacted 
must stand as final, in defiance of constitutions or supreme courts. 

It proposes legislation without deliberation, lodges all veto power 
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POPULAR INITIATIVE 715 
in the popular ballot, and in its last results transforms a constitu- 
tional representative government into an unconstitutional irre- 
sponsible democracy. 

It is argued, usually with much vehemence, that “the people” 
have been deprived of the privilege of self-government, or at least 
of expressing their will by their votes. The first of the three 
questions of public policy proposed by the Referendum League of 
Illinois voted for on the separate ballot at the general election in 
November, 1902, was for a constitutional amendment to give the 
voters of the state power to initiate legislation upon petition, and 
rounded out the statement of the question by this stump exhorta- 
tion: “thus restoring to the people the power they once held, but 
which they delegated to the general assembly by the constitution.” 
Similar amendments have been sought in a majority of the states 
in the Union. 

lt is explained that there was a time when the people of the 
United States as a whole, having freed themselves from the 
domination of a foreign power, held all political power and 
privileges in themselves, and unwisely delegated it when they 
established a government by representatives under national and 
state constitutions. Advocates of the initiative continually refer 
to the New England town-meeting as the most perfect system 
ever invented for real self-government. They are fond of quot- 
ing Thomas Jefferson to the effect that “the wisest invention ever 
devised by the wit of man for the perfect exercise of self- 
government and for its preservation is the New Englancktown- 
meeting.” They also quote Professor John Fiske: 

Government by town-meeting is the form of government most effectively 
under watch and control. Everything is done in the full daylight of publicity. 
The town-meeting is the best political training-school in existence. 

And also Mr. James Bryce, author of The American Common- 
wealth, who remarked: 

The town-meeting has been the most perfect school of self-government in 
any modern country..... It has been not only the source, but the school of 


democracy. 

Professor Frank Parsons, lecturer in the Boston University 
Law School, one of the ablest and most radical advocates of the 
initiative, says: 
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For nearly twenty years after the founding of Plymouth Colony, in what 
is now Massachusetts, the law-making was done in primary assembly of the 
freemen every quarter, and when the colony grew so I-rge that it was difficult 
for the people to meet in this way four times a year, it was provided that 
every town should elect two delegates to join the bench in enacting all such 
ordinances as should be judged good and wholesome, and that the whole body 
of citizens should meet once a year to have a general oversight of the doings 
of the delegates, repeal any of their acts that were deemed prejudicial to the 
whole, and pass such new measures as might be needful in the judgment of the 
people. That was the referendum almost as it is advocated today. 

In another place this author says: 

The change from legislation by the people to legislation by final vote of a 
body of representatives chosen for a specific term was a transformation fraught 
with the most momentous consequences. .. . . The representatives can and do 
make and put in force many laws the people do not desire, and they neglect or 
refuse to make some laws the people do desire. Between elections the sover- 
eign power of controlling legislation is not in the hands of the people, but in 
the hands of a small body of men called representatives. It appears, therefore, 
that the changes from legislation by the voters in person to legislation by 
delegates was a change from a real democracy to an elective democracy. It 
was a change in which self-government was fettered, and the soul of liberty 
was lost. This is not a government by the people, but a government by an 
aristocracy of office-holders. 

All of the writers consulted who advocate “ direct legislation ” 
express themselves in similar terms. These enthusiasts shut their 
eyes to the vast change both in numbers and character of popu- 
lation in the United States since the colonial period. Not one of 
them takes any note of the fact, which has been demonstrated so 
often and completely that practically no one can be found to 
dispute it, that a system of law-making in popular assembly 
answering well the requirements of primitive or small rural 
communities fails miserably wherever the population is dense and 
heterogeneous; that in every city in the country it has either been 
abandoned, or has become the source or cause of the very worst 
feature of political corruption. In large towns and cities the sys- 
tem has invariably been seized upon by political pirates as a means 
of defeating the will of the citizens and of robbing the taxpayers. 

While the initiative protagonists nowhere acknowledge this, 
they seem to realize its truth, and seek to adapt the town-meeting 
system to great and often turbulent populations by substituting 
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the ballot for the village assembly. They dwell with great 
emphasis upon the misrepresentation of delegates in legislatures 
and councils, upon the alleged fact that the people are thereby 
robbed of their privileges, and have alleged that they have prac- 
tically no redress. They take little or no account of the great 
fact that legislatures are under the check of the veto of an execu- 
tive elected by the people, or of the still more saving fact of 
their protection under the Bill of Rights and their constitution, 
by which laws are measured and decided upon by the Supreme 
Court, also elected by the people. 

Since the agitation began in Illinois for a constitutional 
amendment to use “the referendum,” as it is continually referred 
to, but always meaning the initiative power, the question has been 
many times asked: “Did not the legislature pass a referendum 
law? Has not Illinois the referendum already?” 

The Forty-second General Assembly passed the so-called 
“referendum act,” providing for the submission of questions of 
public policy to the voters. It can best be described by quoting 
the act: 

An Act providing for an expression of opinion by electors on questions of 
Public Policy at a general or special election. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in General Assembly: That on a written petition, signed by 25 per cent. 
of the registered voters of any incorporated town, village, city, township, 
county, or school district; or 10 per cent. of the registered votes [voters] of 
the state, it shall be the duty of the proper election officers in each case to 
submit any question of public policy so petitioned for, to the electors of the 
incorporated town, village, city, township, county, school district, or state, as 
the case may be, at any general or special election named in the petition. 
Provided, such petition is filed with the proper election officers in each case 
not less than sixty days before the date of the election at which the question 
or questions petitioned for are to be submitted. Not more than three proposi- 
tions shall be submitted at the same election, and such proposition shall be 
submitted in the order of its filing. 

Sec. 2. Every question submitted to the electors shall be printed in plain, 
prominent type upon a separate ballot in form required by law, the same as a 
constitutional amendment or other public measure proposed to be voted upon 


by the people. 
Special attention is called to the fact that this permits ques- 
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tions only of public policy to be voted on, and only to ascertain 
the sentiment of the voters on such questions. The vote decides 
nothing. It leads to nothing definite. It simply gives the people, 
or rather the persons who circulate the petition, some basis to 
claim, should the vote be affirmative, that the legislature is in 
duty bound to pass laws in accordance therewith. This is the 
case at the present time. The questions of state and local initia- 
tive were voted on at the election of November, 1902. They did 
not receive a majority of all the votes cast, but they received a 
large majority of the votes cast on the questions. This was the 
basis for the Referendum League of Illinois demanding that the 
legislature submit the question of a constitutional amendment to 
establish the popular initiative in this state. The legislature 
(1903) refused to do so. 

At the election in November, 1904, the Referendum League, 
under an alleged petition of 137,000 signatures, had submitted to 
the voters of the state three “direct”’ propositions, the first for 
direct primaries, the second for the “ people’s veto,” the third for 
“home-rule in taxation.” The first and second received a 
majority of all the votes cast in the state, the third a trifle less 
than a majority. All, however, had very large majorities of the 
votes cast on the questions, and their sponsors declare all to be 
the expressed will of the people, and that they should become 
laws. 

At the city election in Chicago in April, 1904, the question of 

*immediate municipal ownership of the street railways was voted 
on, under the Public Policy Law. The affirmative vote was 
121,957; negative, 50,807; the total vote cast being 236,000 out 
of a registration of 400,000. Yet on this vote the loud and per- 
sistent claim has since been made that the council should “ obey 
the will of the people” and proceed to acquire the street-railway 
properties, in the face of the absolute impossibility of its doing 
so on account of complex litigation and financial incapacity. 

The Public Policy Law is useless and mischievous. It is 
deceptive in its objects and results, and used as a weapon by 


agitators. 
As for the referendum, it has been in use in every state in the 
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Union, with the exception of Delaware. It was established by 
the earliest English colonists. The first constitution in America 
submitted to the people for ratification was that submitted by the 
general court of Massachusetts Bay in 1778. It was rejected, 
but two years later the constitution in force in Massachusetts 
today was drawn by the convention and ratified by a two-thirds 
vote. That seemed to establish a precedent, New Hampshire 
approving of a constitution very soon after in the same manner; 
and since 1821, when the first constitution of New York was 
submitted to the popular vote, the practice has been universal. 

But this referendum does not grant any direct law-making 
privileges to the people; it simply gives the people the oppor- 
tunity of approving or rejecting certain kinds of laws enacted 
by their representatives. Right here is where the initiative rushes 
madly forward and proposes that the voters themselves have the 
power of legislating. As before explained — it will bear repeti- 
tion— it is proposed by constitutional amendment to make it 
possible for any voter, or collection of voters, large or small, to 
propose a state law; to circulate a petition that such a law shall 
be submitted to the electors at the next election, and, by securing 
the signatures of a number equal to from 5 to 15 per cent. 
(as proposed at different times) of the votes cast at the last elec- 
tion to make it mandatory upon the election authorities to place 
the question upon the ballot. If a majority of the votes cast upon 
the question are affirmative, it becomes a law, and the action of 
the majority is final. This means that the governor shall have 
no power of veto, such power being reserved to the majority vote. 
Should the law be in conflict with the constitution, still it could 
not be overruled by the Supreme Court; “the people” —that is, 
the majority voting—are the masters, and from their decision 
there can be no appeal. Says Parsons, previously quoted: “ He 
is the sovereign whose will is in control.” 

Probably most of those who read this will exclaim: “ But an 
amendment to the constitution, granting the simple right of 
initiative, does not repeal all other parts of the constitution, includ- 
ing those defining the judiciary and executive powers!” This 
can truly be said, but with the power of that initiative the voters 
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can annul any part of the constitution in the same manner that 
they enacted the first law. They would not need to go to the 
legislature and ask that a constitutional amendment be submitted 
to themselves. They would have the initiative; and while it may 
be said that under existing conditions there is no likelihood that 
a majority of the voters of Illinois would ever take such action, 
it can not be asserted positively that they never would use the 
power in this way, if it were conferred upon them. 

It is only fair to the advocates of the initiative, the sincerity 
of some of whom cannot reasonably be doubted, to recognize their 
statements that they do not expect the people to use the power of 
the initiative except on rare occasions, their claim being that the 
mere fact of the voters possessing such power would stand as a 
menace against legislatures to enact vicious laws or refuse to 
enact wholesome laws. They place their faith in the intelligence, 
the calmness, and the righteousness of the people as always 
expressed by the majority voting, 

The Illinois Referendum League states in its booklet, The 
Referendum in a Nutshell: 

Under the referendum the passage of vicious laws by the legislative 
bodies will practically cease, because the “ bribers will not pay for goods that 
cannot with certainty be delivered.” If bribery is to cease, corrupt men will 
have no incentive to become members of legislative bodies; and in consequence 
a better reputation will be given to law-makers, and a better grade of men, 
with long tenure of office, will soon be found in our general assembly and 
council chambers. Thus, instead of menacing the representative idea, the 
referendum in reality rescues it. The irresponsible power of our legislatures 
has a tendency to corrupt them. .... The wisdom of the referendum has 
been sometimes questioned on the ground that it is not safe to intrust so 
much power in the hands of the people. The answer may be that, while legis- 
lative bodies may be, as they often have been, bribed by privilege-seeking 
interests, the mass of the people are too numerous to be bribed, even if that 
were morally possible. .. . . The people as a whole are honest. 

That is the foundation-stone of the whole scheme — an abid- 
ing faith in the honesty and intelligence of a majority of the 
voters, which includes ability, not only to comprehend the most 
complicated questions, but to draft laws concerning them. The 
writer of a pamphlet entitled Political Egypt and the Way Out 
says: 
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The credulous fool staking his money upon the result of games played 
with loaded dice or marked cards has a better.chance of success than 
reformers under the present system with its “fixed primaries” and so-called 
representative bodies subject to deadlock, to caucus manipulation, to boss 
dictation, to log-rolling, to trickery, and to evasion of issues endangering 
party or the re-election of representatives. A governor with the veto, senate 
with power to shelve house bills, a lower house with ward heelers as members 
-—here is a law-making machine capitally acapted to defeat or pervert the will 
of the people, and requiring a maximum of effort to secure a minimum of 
result. To none of these evils is direct majority rule subject. 


It will be observed that several of the foregoing quotations 
refer to “the referendum.”” The reference, however, includes the 
initiative, and is coupled up with it wherever either is advocated. 
It is, in fact, the object of the most radical advocates of the 
vicious scheme to cloak it under the innocent title of “ refer- 
endum.” It is intended to deceive the people who do not take the 
troubie to examine the matter and discover the difference. The 
writer discovered from personal investigation that numbers who 
voted in 1902 (under the sentimental act) in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment for the initiative and referendum did not com- 
prehend the scope of the scheme at all, but supposed it to be for a 
general compulsory referendum law. 


WHAT IS CLAIMED FOR IT 


Probably as good a synopsis as is possible of the manifold 
reasons urged for the adoption of the initiative (and the referen- 
dum) is given by Parsons in a chapter entitled “ Twenty Reasons 
for the Referendum.” It is peculiar to all writers in advocacy of 
the system to make positive statements as to what their panacea 
for political ills will do. They never express opinions; they 
make declarations. Professor Parsons says: 

It will perfect the representative system by eliminating serious mis- 
representation. 

Better men will be attracted to political life. 

It will simplify elections, separating the judgment on men from the 
judgment on issues, and disentangle issues so that each may be judged on its 
own individual merits. 

It will lessen power of partisanship. 

It will elevate the préss — voting will turn more on reason, and mud will 
be less in demand in the political market. 
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It will educate the people, intellectually and morally. 

It will stop class legislation and give labor her rights Farmers and 
artisans are not fairly represented in legislative bodies, but at the polls they 
will have their due preponderance and can pass such laws as they please. 

Direct legislation (i. e., the initiative) tends to stability, .... acting as 
a safety-valve for discontent. 

It favors wealth-ditfusion by depriving the wealthy of their enormous 
overweight in government, and giving preponderance of legislative power to 
the common people whose interests are opposed to the vast aggregation of 


private capital. 
The income tax will have a chance, and the nationalization of railways and 


telegraphs. 
All private monopolies will become public property or have their horns 


sawed off. 
Experience here and in Switzerland has proven the measureless value of 


direct legislation, and the utter futility of all objections raised against it. 

It is worth while to examine in some detail the assertions so 
confidently made. It will shed much light upon the real objects 
which it is hoped may be gained through the direct legislation 
scheme, as well as indicate the character of the forces that are 
being marshaled in favor of it. 

Not much time need be spent on the claim that it will perfect 
the representative system. Logically, if the people are to make 
the laws, what difference does it make to them whether or not the 
legislatures are more perfect than now? Also the question may 
be asked here, as in connection with almost every other point 
involved: What reason is there to assume that, if the people are 
too incompetent or too negligent to select reliable representatives, 
they will be competent and watchful enough to frame and pass 
meritorious laws? The claim that better men would be attracted 
to political life is an assumption entirely impossible of demonstra- 
tion or denial. But the next assertion, that the obligatory refer- 
endum and popular initiative system would simplify elections and 
separate the popular judgment on men from the judgment on 
issues, is a solecism so obvious that it almost creates admiration 
for the audacity of the utterance. The claim is more than absurd. 
Under any such scheme elections would be multiplied, and men 
and measures would be infinitely more confused than now. This 
has been proved by the mere effort to obtain such a law. It can- 
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not be otherwise. The election officers of Chicago base their 
objections to the scheme largely upon the fact that the so-called 
questions of public policy cause much inconvenience and confu- 
sion, and add considerably to the expense of elections. The 
establishment of the initiative and obligatory referendum in the 
state would no doubt increase the expense of elections to a great 
degree. In order to get separate judgments on measures as dis- 
tinct from candidates, it would be necessary to submit measures 
at special elections. Do the proponents of the law consider this 
matter? A general election costs the tax-payers of Chicago very 
nearly $200,000. A judicial election costs them nearly $60,000, 
The cost of a general election in the state is well up toward half a 
million dollars. These amounts indicate only the public outlay. 
Take into consideration therewith the fact that every employee 
is entitled by law to two hours in which to vote— and employers 
know that he usually takes it—and some idea may be gained as 
to the expense incurred through loss of time. Besides, it is not 
contemplated that measures shall be submitted at special elections. 
It is likely that there would always be questions of so-called public 
policy on separate ballots at the general elections. The effect is, 
instead of simplifying matters, as is so absurdly claimed, to make 
of such matters a menace to candidates. The promoters of the 
measures seek to intimidate the candidates for office and to secure 
their pledge of support in case of their election. In many 
instances this is accompanied by threats. The result is that can- 
didates pledge themselves to support measures they do not 
approve, and the more measures and questions submitted, the 
more of this kind of intimidation and stultification there must 
necessarily be. 

There is another feature—one of detail, but nevertheless 
important — which ought to have attention here. It is the elec- 
tion petition. The initiative and referendum are based upon 
petitions. A law that has been passed, if distasteful to a class, a 
party, or a faction, may be held up until a petition is circulated to 


get a number of signatures equal to 5 or 10 per cent. of the voters . 


at the last election to force a submission of it at the polls. Every 
experienced man knows about this kind of petitions. He knows 
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that in large part they are fraudulent and misleading. Every 
person who examined the alleged petitions of more than one 
hundred thousand signers, which the Referendum League pre- 
sented to the election commissioners of Chicago in 1902 and 1904, 
knows that there were lists of hundreds of names that were copied 
in the same hand; that it contained the names of prominent per- 
sons long dead; and that it bore other evidence of being largely 
spurious. It can be said, on the authority of the attorney for the 
commissioners, that if trouble and expense had been taken to 
examine the whole of either petition, it would have been thrown 
out; but under the law the burden of proof rests with the 
objectors, and where it is not positively proved that there is not 
the required number of genuine signatures, the petition is 
accepted; that is, the known fraudulent signatures do not invali- 
date the others; and as it is practically inypossible to submit such 
positive proof where the petition is very large, it is seldom urged. 
In these cases no one took even the pains to count the signatures 
to determine positively how many there were. They were 
accepted on the representation of the league. 

The manner usually employed in securing a petition discredits 
the document. Copies of it are left at saloons, drug-stores, and 
on street corners, and anyone may sign any name and any num- 
ber of names he chooses. A popular petition is a mark for the 
ribald —a popular joke. The few states that have adopted the 
initiative in part have stricter requirements concerning petitions ; 
but where an attempt is made to get genuine signatures it 
involves great inconvenience and annoyance. Copies are usually 
taken through factories, wholesale houses, and offices where large 
numbers of men are employed, creating loss of time and dis- 
traction from business. Some large concerns in this state, as the 
writer personally knows, absolutely refuse to allow a petition of 
any kind to be circulated among their men during hours of 
employment. A law that will necessitate making the circulation 
of petitions almost continuous is in that respect alone open to 
very grave censure. 

The probability of conflicting laws throughout the state, 
should the people of each subdivision have the power to enact 
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statutes to answer their own peculiar wants or notions, is too 
obvious for discussion. Uniformity of laws would vanish. 

Next comes the claim that the law would lessen the power of 
partisanship. It may be allowed that the effect in many instances 
would be to weaken the barriers to some extent between the prin- 
cipal political parties, but it would be a great deal more likely to 
create factions that favor peculiar legislation. And the claim 
that it would stop class legislation, and give labor her rights, 
brings us to an interesting point. “ Farmers and artisans are not 
fairly represented in legislative bodies,” says the propagandist. 
What does this mean? Are farmers and artisans specially 
equipped for making and passing laws? Is it intended through 
the new mode to transfer the law-making powers to labor unions 
and agricultural alliances? Judging by the forces that are mak- 
ing for this system, it would seem that this is largely the object 
in view. The extracts already quoted, and the reasons advanced, 
warrant such conclusions. Indeed, they go farther: not only 
farmers and artisans, but the mass of common laborers, tens of 
thousands of whom have but recently been naturalized, who 
understand little or nothing of our governmental institutions, 
many of whom do not understand our language, are to be given 
an equal hand, not at passing laws, but at law-making. These 
elements provide in the initiative an instrument whereby it may 
be possible for them to effect such class legislation as they may 
desire, themselves being the legislators. 

They readily approve of the initiative when it is held out to 
them, as it is done by Professor Parsons, and practically by 
every one of its advocates whom I have consulted, that “it favors 
the diffusion of wealth by depriving the wealthy of their enor- 
mous overweight in government;” that it will give the pre- 
ponderance of legislative power to the common people, whose 
interests are opposed to alleged industrial injustice and the vast 
aggregations of private capital; that it will bring about public 
ownership of railways and telegraphs; that “all private monop- 
olies will become public property, or have their horns sawed off.” 

Plainly and directly speaking, this is promising to the labor 
element the establishment of socialism in its most radical form. 
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It foments and panders to class-hatred, discloses the aims of the 
radicals who are arrayed in favor of this pernicious innovation, 
and needs very few words to point a warning to those who believe 
in public order and honesty. In no instance have I misstated or 
exaggerated the utterances of those who speak for the initiative. 
It is easy to verify by conclusions with a volume of excerpts in 
exact line with those I have quoted. Here is another logical 
sweetmeat, also from Parsons, but quoted freely by other “ refer- 
endum ” writers : 

Direct legislation tends to stability, not only by the rejection of dangerous 

legislation, but by offering those who deem themselves oppressed an effective 
remedy by trial in the open court of public opinion — acting as a safety-valve 
for discontent. 
For whose discontent? For the proselytizers, agitators, and 
fomenters of social discord? For the disciples of Emma Goldman 
and Herr Most? Let this not be considered a wild and unfair 
inference. Here is one of the most conservative of the initiative 
advocates, a professor in one of the leading law colleges of the 
country, who writes and publishes: 

It [the present order of things] is smothering discontent in hopelessness 
that breeds poison. Every anarchist I ever heard express himself had much of 
truth in what he said. It was his hopelessness of obtaining the justice he 
sought by peaceful means that made him advocate fire and bomb. An 
anarchist is a man who feels intensely the pressure of wrong conditions, and 
whose nature has more of recklessness than hope. Give us the referendum, 
and the path will be so plain that anarchy will soon go out of business. 
Which simply means, if it has any meaning, that if anarchists may 
frame and pass just such laws as they like, they will become 
gentle and peaceful. 

The assertion that an operative popular initiative, in general 
use throughout the American states, would tend to stability — 
meaning, as must be understood, governmental efficiency and 
justice, and security of individual rights — was clearly falsified 
by Mr. Parsons himself before he had finished his paragraph. 
And it is disproved by a glance at the organizations, as well as the 
individuals, that are the most clamorous for the initiative. There 
is not a firebrand agitator in the land who is not demanding it. 
Every preacher of the gospel of might, who believes that the 
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golden rule is founded on brute strength, demands it. It is a 
doctrine founded on might as expressed by numbers, taking no 
account of the rights of the minority. It appeals to men who 
abominate order and stability. 

Much the same may be said with exact truth of the publica- 
tions that are the most persistent advocates of the initiative. It 
is claimed that there are some 3,000 newspapers and periodicals 
in the United States that indorse the initiative and referendum. 
Nothing can be found to substantiate it; a great majority of them 
are merely for the referendum. It is significant, moreover, that 
the relatively few daily newspapers which are hot advocates of the 
initiative are, with rare exceptions, of the class afflicted with 
moral strabismus—notorious panders to morbid sensationalism 
and class-hatred. The explanation is obvious. 

It may truthfully be said that the principal arguments of all 
the writers in the country favoring the initiative are based upon 
the declarations quoted at the beginning of this chapter. With 
these assertions as texts, thousands of pamphlets and a con- 
siderable number of books have been produced in which it has 
been argued ad libitum that the people have been steadily robbed 
of their rights; that congresses, legislatures, and councils have 
grown steadily more corrupt; and that the only beneficent scheme 
of salvation for all political and social ills is to place the law- 
making power in the hands of the populace and trust entirely to 
the wisdom of the majority. 

Throughout the literature of the radical initiative protago- 
nists runs this raucous song and refrain: “ Laws are passed that 
the people don’t want, and laws they do want are not passed. 
Legislatures cannot be trusted, for they are creatures of corrupt 
agencies. Only the initiative can destroy the private monopoly 
of legislative power and establish public ownership of the gov- 
ernment!” This might be credited to any one of them, but it is 
enough to cite Parsons, Direct Legislation, p. 22. 

Nothing could be more demagogical. There is no evidence 
to bear out the wail. There are, in absolute fact, very few 
meretricious laws in force in any of the states. Bad laws are 
sometimes passed, but they seldom stand long. The writer has 
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questioned jurists and lawyers of ripe experience, and there is no 
exception to the opinion that the great mass of laws are designed 
for, and in the main subserve, a good purpose. There are not a 
few unnecessary laws, but for the most part they are harmless. 
A law that meets public condemnation is soon repealed. “ Freak 
legislation” is really the rare exception, and it is usually the 
result of class or factional clamor, at the mercy of which, under 
the initiative, it is proposed to place the supreme power of 
legislation. 

This propagandism began in this country about a dozen years 
ago, and the propagandists claim to have made considerable head- 
way, pointing to the fact that constitutional amendments grant- 
ing the initiative have been voted in four states; namely, Utah, 
Missouri, South Dakota, and Oregon; and that the obligatory 
referendum requiring certain kinds of laws, usually relating to 
franchises, passed by the legislatures to be held in abeyance for a 
certain time before becoming operative, during which time, upon 
the petition of a small percentage of the voters, they must be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote, has been adopted by Denver, Omaha, 
Los Angeles, and a number of other western cities. Their suc- 
cess appears to lie almost wholly with the referendum. Wherever 
the initiative has been imbedded in state constitutions, it has been 
in the way of permitting it to be employed locally, or on questions 
of franchises. Its adoption to this extent in South Dakota was in 
1898; in Utah, in 1900; in Oregon, in 1902; in Missouri, in 
1904. 

It has been claimed that in the first three states named it has 
prevented bribery and bad legislation, on the ground that they 
have had less of these evils than formerly. But certain other 
states, without the initiative, also have had less; so nothing is 
proved for the system. In 1904 a former state senator of Oregon 
wrote: “ The first effect of the referendum in Oregon is the com- 
parative absence of charges of corruption and partisanship. We 
credit a good deal of this to the direct-legislation amendment.” 
A few weeks after this was written the greatest political scandal 
in the history of the state was developed, a representative and 
United States senator being indicted for fraud. Therefore, all 
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claims and representations as to what benefits and reforms the 
popular initiative would work in this country are entirely specu- 
lative, except as it may be judged by the result of the law since it 
was generally adopted in Switzerland some fifteen years ago. In 
fact, this is practically admitted by the writer of Political Egypt, 
and the Way Out, who says: 

How do we know that direct legislation will do what is claimed for it? 
By what it has done in Switzerland, once corrupt, but today the model 
republic of the Old World. The only country in Europe from which one 
does not hear continual stories of strikes, panics, and lockouts, and in which 
the lobby has been destroyed and men are re-elected to office term after term 
regardless of their party because of their being able men. 
This was also asserted in substance by J. W. Sullivan, who was 
one of the first Americans to make an examination of the Swiss 
referendum and initiative, and who has been one of the most 
uncompromising advocates of it. Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, presi- 
dent of the National Direct Legislation League, who edits a 
periodical, published in Philadelphia, devoted to the subject, bases 
most of his arguments upon assertions of the beneficent results in 
the various Swiss cantons, and, like its other advocates, jumps 
directly to the conclusion that it is equally applicable in the 
United States, and would work even greater wonders here. 

Before examining into the question of the Swiss initiative, 
some attention should be given to the high authorities among 
American statesmen, politicians, and literary men who are 
audaciously quoted by the writers on the popular initiative as 
present champions or past advocates of it. Through quotation- 
jugglery and far-fetched inference, they implicate Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and many others of less note; but upon clearer examination it is 
found that there is very little in their writings to warrant the 
assumption that they ever did or ever would subscribe to the 
system that strikes at the principle of representative government. 
Jefferson, as everyone knows, was a champion of democracy, but 
it is equally as well known that he set limits upon democracy, and 
that, while he was opposed to some principles of the national 
constitution, he was nevertheless a strong believer in constitu- 
tional guarantees. To quote from The Popular Initiative, by 
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O. M. Barnes, one of the few writers who have taken the trouble 
to expose the danger of the initiative: 

No one ever held more firmly than Jefferson to the doctrine that all 
governments must be limited to the exercise of just powers; and when, 
further on, he denounced acts of usurpation and abuse as evincing a purpose 
to employ “absolute despotism,” he did not limit his denunciation to the acts 
of kings. In his messages and writings he keeps before us the superiority of a 
limited over an absolute government. 

And again: 

The citing of the Declaration of Independence in support of this plan 
[the initiative], as was done, is a great perversion of that instrument and 
injurious to Jefferson’s fame. Because he wrote that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, it by no means follows 
that a measure is just or within the scope of rightful power, because a majority 
has sanctioned it. The Declaration says that all men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” No power unjust by nature can be transformed into a just power by 
the consent of a majority. 

The claim that Jackson was a friend of the popular initiative 
is based, so far as appears in the testimony, upon this passage in 
one of his inaugural addresses: “So far as the people can, with 
convenience, speak, it is safer for them to express their own will.”’ 
What Andrew Jackson would say, were he alive now to speak on 
the proposition of government by irresponsible petitioning and 
popular vote, without regard to legislatures or supreme courts, 
may be left to the imagination. 

With equal confidence these propagandists elect Abraham 
Lincoln as one of their own on the strength of the following 
quotations from his utterances: “Allow all the governed an 
equal voice in the government ;”’ “ Governments of the people, by 
the people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
It is also pointed out that Lincoln, before the Civil War had been 
long in progress, made a proposition to the Confederate leaders 
to submit the differences between the North and South to the 
popular vote of all the states — northern and southern — with the 
agreement to abide by the result as indicated by a majority. In 
this manner he hoped to put an end to the war. Of course, the 
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offer was declined, as the Confederates well knew that the more 
populous North would outvote them. It is upon such evidence as 
this that the great emancipator is now made a witness to the 
efficacy of the initiative plan. 

In a similar manner the historian W. E. H. Lecky and Lord 
Salisbury, in England, are made to favor the initiative, the latter 
on the strength of the utterance: 

I believe that nothing could oppose a bulwark to popular passion except 
an arrangement for deliberate and careful reference of any matter in dispute 
to the votes of the people, like the arrangements existing in the United States 
and Switzerland. 

From Mr. Lecky we are given the following as evidence: 

The referendum would have the immense advantage of disentangling 
issues, separating one great question from the many minor questions with 
which it may be mixed. Confused or blended issues are among the greatest 
political dangers of our time..... The experience of Switzerland and 
America shows that when the referendum takes root in a country it takes 
political questions to an immense degree out of the hands of the wire-pullers, 
and makes it possible to decide them mainly, though perhaps not wholly, on 
their merits, without producing a change of government or part predominance. 
It will be seen from the above that Mr. Lecky in no way com- 
mitted himself even to favoring the obligatory referendum, much 
less the popular initiative, and anyone who has read his work, 
Democracy and Liberty, well knows that he shows positive 
antagonism to anything iike an unchecked democracy. 

It must be admitted, however, that the pro-initiative writers 
quote from a large number of people more authoritatively. One 
of these is Mr. William Dean Howells; another is Rev. Lyman 
Abbott; still another, Mr. John Wanamaker; all of whom are on 
record unqualifiedly in favor of the direct-legislative scheme. 
There are also a number of reputable lawyers and educators com- 
mitted to the experiment, whose motives the writer has not the 
least desire to impugn; and a long list of others, concerning some 
of whom, as safe authorities on political and social problems, 
there is likely always to be some divergence of opinion. Among 
such may be mentioned the late ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas; 
the late Governor Pingree, of Michigan; the late Edward 
Bellamy; ex-Senator Pettigrew; Professor George Gunton; 
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Hon. William J. Bryan; Hon. George F. Williams; Rev. B. Fay 
Mills (evangelist) ; Professor George D. Herron; ex-Governor 
Thomas, of Colorado; Professor E. W. Bemis; Hon. John G. 
Woolley; Hon. Sam M. Jones, of Toledo; Eugene V. Debs; 
Miss Margaret Haley; etc. 

There still remains the stock claim that experience here and 
in Switzerland has proved the measureless value of direct legis- 
lation and the utter futility of all objections raised against it. 
This constant reference to Switzerland imposes the necessity of 
examining carefully in that direction. 

THE INITIATIVE IN SWITZERLAND—TRUTHS AND UNTRUTHS 
CONCERNING IT 

The authorities who have written most fervently upon the 
beneficent effects of the initiative— usually speaking of it as 
“the referendum’’—in Switzerland are W. D. McCracken; 
Boyd Winchester, ex-United States minister to Switzerland; 
Francis O. Adams, ex-minister from Great Britain there; J. W. 
Sullivan; and Professor Vincent, of Johns Hopkins University. 
All of these writers appear to have entered upon their task with a 
feeling of joy at having discovered a scheme of political redemp- 
tion for a fallen nation. Quoting them with exultation and 
approval follows Professor Parsons, who expresses his feelings 
thus: 

Fifty years ago Switzerland was more under the heels of class-rule than 
we are today; political turmoil, rioting, civil war, monopoly, aristocracy, and 
oppression — this was the history of a large portion of the Swiss until within 
a few decades. Today the country is the freest and most peaceful in the 
world. What has wrought the change? Simply union and the referendum. 

Following this, the writer enters upon a glowing description 
of the many reforms that have been brought about in Switzerland, 
and while having given, in answer to his leading question, first 
credit to the union and second to “the referendum,” he practically 
ignores the union thereafter, and attributes the whole political 
regeneration of the European republic to the referendum and the 
initiative. This may almost be said, without injustice, of the 
writings on the subject of the other authors mentioned. They 
seem to have undertaken more the laudation of the initiative than 
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to credit other agencies, which, to the unbiased examiners, appear 
to have had much to do with the results. Not one of them has 
employed the analytical method. 

In a work of high standing among scholars, Governments and 
Parties in Continental Europe, by A. Lawrence Lowell, the his- 
tory and working of the initiative and referendum in Switzerland 
are given (in marked contrast to those quoted above) with every 
evidence of impartial and close knowledge of the subject. Mr. 
Lowell shows that the adoption of the law was not so much the 
work of statesmanship as the result of accidental and peculiar 
national conditions. It was really the work of contending fac- 
tions, some religious, others political or social. There was in 
former years lacking in the confederation a native representative 
system. This was due to the absence of a royal power, which was 
the great unifying force during the Middle Ages. Switzerland 
did not become sufficiently consolidated to have a central legis- 
lature, and no one of the separate states that made up the con- 
federation was large enough by itself to need a representative 
system. 

The confederation being a mere league of independent states, the delegates 
to its diet acted like ambassadors, and . . . . were never given power to agree 
to final settlement of matters of importance. ... . The old federal referendum 
meant, therefore, the right of the members of the confederation to reserve 
questions for their own determination. 


In fact, the Swiss had no representative government until 
about the end of the eighteenth century. Another important fact 
should also be given due consideration. Switzerland was without 
the protection of the executive veto against unscrupulous or 
unwise legislation, and as a rule had no judicial process for setting 
aside unconstitutional laws. Such lack of restraint on the legis- 
latures was no doubt an important factor favoring the adoption 
of the obligatory referendum, and afterward the initiative; yet it 
is hardly referred to by those who quote that country as a model 
for America to imitate. This is an example of the one-sided and 
partisan method employed by the pro-initiative writers. 

Mr. Lowell declares that the modern referendum, as applied 
in Switzerland, is based on the theories of popular rights, derived 
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mainly from the teachings of Rousseau, who in the Contrat social 
decried representative government and advised that laws be 
f enacted directly by the people. 

Owing largely to her geographical situation, being a border- 
land of most other nationalities of Europe, Switzerland had her 
troubles growing out of racial difficulties. This accentuated the 
warring of factions. Their cantonal disaffections and contentions 
began with their history. The constitution which the first 
Napoleon imposed on the republic, and the readjustment of politi- 
cal conditions after the Napoleonic wars, created further dissen- 
sions. A league of seven cantons threatened to send no more 
commissioners to the diet, but it was finally dissolved by federal 
authority. In 1832 liberal cantonal reforms were introduced — 
without any aid of the initiative—and the federal constitution 
was revised in that year. The revision was voted down by fac- 
tions —and it was a good revision, too— just as factions there 
are frequently voting down good laws today. Some of the con- 
tentious parties began to see in Rousseau’s teachings of popular 
sovereignty a chance for advantage. It became a popular doc- 
trine. Each faction, religious or political, believed it could by 
means of the initiative secure the enactment of its own measure 

r into a law in spite of the legislature. According to the initiative 
authorities, all these parties were actuated by motives of pure 
patriotism and disgust with legislative corruption. Such talk is 
rubbish. On the authority of historians of high standing, it was 
simply a scheme employed for party advantage. At any rate, in 
1863 the first cantonal initiative law was passed, and within the 
next half-dozen years six of the leading cantons followed the 
example. At the present time all of the twenty-two cantons of 
the federation have the obligatory referendum, and seventeen the 
popular initiative. The confederation adopted the referendum in 
1874 as a constitutional measure, and in 1891 an amendment was 

voted providing for the initiative “when 50,000 voters demand 

: the enactment, abolition, or alteration of special articles of the 

constitution.”” When a demand is made that a law passed by the 
legislature shall be laid before the people for acceptance or rejec- 
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tion, it requires a petition of 30,000 voters, or a demand of eight 
of the cantons. 

Among the many reforms that have been effected in the 
republic during the last half-century, as claimed by the initiative 
advocates, are the public ownership of the liquor business, the 
manufacture of distilled liquors being a national monopoly; the 
institution of state life-insurance; a greatly improved factory act ; 
a law for local option as to capital punishment — by states; a law 
forbidding compulsory vaccination; a law providing for religious 
instruction in schools; the national ownership of railways, tele- 
graphs, and telephones; etc. It is also claimed that there has 
been no civil war during these years. 

As to these laws, we have in America state option as to 
capital punishment, the same as in Switzerland; we have in most 
states adequate factory laws; and, as to the liquor business, how 
many people in America are anxious for our national government 
to engage in the manufacture and sale of distilled liquors as a 
monopoly? How many desire the repeal of our compulsory vac- 
cination law? Is it probable that a majority of the voters of the 
nation desire the national ownership of railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones? There is, to be sure, loud agitation for them in cer- 
tain industrial centers, and it is in these same centers where the 
movement for the popular initiative is most active. 

Admitting that most of these measures, as well as many 
others adopted during the last half or three-quarters of a century 
in Switzerland, are real reforms, it does not appear that all have 
been brought about through the agency of the initiative, and it 
seems preposterous to suppose that no advance would have been 
made in the republic without the initiative. There were political 
turmoil and much corruption of legislatures there a half-century 
ago. There is comparative honesty in their legislative councils 
now. But are the reforms instituted in Switzerland during these 
years of greater importance or beneficence than those effected in 
England during the same time by reform measures without the 
initiative? Political corruption was rife in France under the last 
empire; it is generally recognized that there is less of it now, and 
greater national security; but they have had no popular initiative. 
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At a time soon after the Civil War our own national government 
seemed to be a hotbed of political and financial corruption; that 
has not been the case for many years; yet it did not require the 
initiative to correct the evil. 

Perhaps no country in the world has made greater advance, 
both actual and relative, during the last quarter of a century than 
Mexico. From being rent and impoverished by revolution, con- 
stantly disturbed by factional agitation, corrupted by thieving 
officials, with little security of life or property, it has now excel- 
lent laws and wise administration of them, and a government 
that guarantees justice, and promotes social and _ industrial 
progress. And this has been accomplished under a rule the very 
antithesis of that obtaining in Switzerland. 

That the initiative and referendum have not been the sublime 
successes in Switzerland that the pro-referendum writers have 
stated can be declared on the best authority./ Albert Bushnell 
Hart, professor of history in Harvard Univetsity, and a well- 
known political and economic writer, made an extensive examina- 
tion of their workings a few years ago, and professed himself 
astonished at the little good that had really resulted from them. 
He declares that under them vicious measures are continually 
being proposed, and that in many instances measures in accord 
with the most advanced thought that were passed by the legis- 
lature have been taken from it and voted down. He says that the 
result in Switzerland has not warranted the declaration made in 
this country that it will bring out the more intelligent class of 
voters. 

But we do not have to depend upon Mr. Hart’s or any other 
American’s evidence. Leading Swiss statesmen and writers are 
ample authority. The credit, if there be any credit, of instituting 
the referendum for ordinary laws passed by legislatures belongs 
entirely to Switzerland. The popular veto there requires a 
majority of all the votes cast, whereas a new measure proposed 
by the popular initiative requires only a majority of the votes 
cast on the question to become a law. ) Mark the distinction. 
Both the popular initiative and the obligatory referendum were 
used spasmodically, and frequently with odd results, the first 
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years after they were adopted. In 1870 the manufacturing can- 
ton of Zurich voted down a law, which had been passed by the 
assembly, limiting the working-time of factory employees to 
twelve hours a day, designated mainly to protect the women 
operatives, a measure also forbidding the employment of children 
of school years. The law was opposed by the workingmen, heads 
of families, who feared that under it the earnings of their wives 
and children might be somewhat decreased. This is one instance 
of the benign, altruistic spirit controlling a democracy. Fre- 
quently within the past few years wholesome factory and educa- 
tional laws have been voted down under the Swiss referendum. 
On the authority of Charles Borgeaud, a statesman and writer of 
high authority, the compulsory vaccination laws passed in the 
cantons of Zurich and Bern were also vetoed by the operation of 
the referendum. In Zurich, under the popular initiative, a law 
providing for capital punishment for the crime of murder was 
enacted, and almost immediately the minority that had opposed 
it circulated a petition, and by working up the popular feeling to 
a high pitch the law was voted down. This illustrates exactly 
how popular excitement may be kept alive by the scheme of peti- 
tions and public agitation, and how minorities may be changed 
into majorities by working upon popular sentiment. 

Borgeaud also relates that some queer legislation has been 
worked into the national constitution by means of the initiative. 
One relates to the manner of slaughtering beef cattle. The agita- 
tion that resulted in this absurd piece of legislation in a constitu- 
tion grew out of prejudice against the Jews and their peculiar 
method of butchering. It is one of the laws born purely of spite 
and prejudice, and is merely an index which shows that the state 
constitutions of America would soon be burdened with monstrous 
class legislation, should class-hatred and discontent ever succeed 
in making such a method of legislation supersede the general 
assemblies. 

It may be said that vicious legislation enacted in that manner 
would be checked by rulings of the courts. But it must be remem- 
bered that the whole power of the initiative is based upon the 
declaration that an affirmative vote on any measure ts final; that 
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it is not to be revoked either by the legislature or by the supreme 
court; and should the supreme court assume to exercise such 
superior authority, it can be disposed of in the same manner as 
that by which the law it seeks to annul was enacted. Supreme 
courts would very soon lose their power to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of any and all legislation. It would become a mere 
judicial figurehead; one of the creatures of the popular law- 
making power, as the initiative proponents boldly assert, and 
subject constantly to their interference and intimidation. 

Another eminent Swiss authority, Numa Droz, a statesman 
and economic writer of reputation among economists, and an 
ex-president of the republic, after giving a dispassionate history 
of the initiative and referendum and their workings in his coun- 
try, with apparent inclination everywhere to favor the referendum, 
speaks in most doubtful terms concerning the initiative. He finds 
that it furnishes a basis for demagogism, and encourages hot- 
heads and agitators whose business it seems to be to sow dis- 
content. Mr. Droz declares that the Swiss are uneasy under the 
popular initiative. In his own words: 

A democracy should rest on a secure foundation, and the power of the 
initiative puts it in question at every moment. Self-appointed committees and 
demagogues continually work for disintegration and destruction. 

Of course, it will be asserted at once that it has not worked 
disintegration and destruction in Switzerland; which is true; 
but it has only been in operation as a national institution a few 
years, and it is impossible to say that nothing worse will ever 
come from it. The mere fact that only seventeen out of the 
twenty-two cantons have adopted the initiative is proof conclusive 
that the others have been and still are in doubt and fear of it. 
Mr. Lowell repeatedly points out that the weakness of the institu- 
tion lies in the inability of the people to comprehend proposed 
laws. The idea of the right of everybody to make laws is 
attractive, but it has not proved of value. 

I quote again from Borgeaud : 

A law that may become part of the constitution, stand as a model for 
future legislation, which judges will have to apply and jurists to expound 

. may be drawn up behind closed doors or around the council board of 
some committee, which is then as important as the government. 
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Again I quote from Droz: 

It is now generally agreed that the popular initiative might at any time 
place the country in a very considerable danger. From the moment that the 
representatives of the people have no more to say in the matter than irre- 
sponsible committees drawing up articles in a bar-parlor, it is clear that the 
limits of democracy have been passed and that the reign of demagogy has 
begun. The way is opened..... A democracy ought to rest on a solid 
basis; it is now put in peril every moment. 

Says the English writer, L. Tomn: 

By the initiative they [the people] are placed at the mercy of the chance 
majority. The way is open to both capricious legislation and clumsy legis- 
lation. 

And we do not have to look far for the authoritative opinion that 
this would apply more forcibly in America than in Switzerland. 

Another Swiss economist, quoted by the Referendum League, 
and widely recognized as a reliable authority, is Simon Deploige. 
His review of the workings of the laws under question in Switzer- 
land is comprehensive and clearly unbiased. His conclusions as 
to the initiative are deliberate and unequivocal : 

Direct legislation is incompatible with the representative system. .. . . In 
my opinion, the experience of the cantons which enjoy the compulsory refer- 
endum are far from conclusive. .. . . it is a little ridiculous to talk of legis- 
lation by the people, when more than half the citizens refuse to exercise their 
legislative rights... . . The acceptance or rejection of laws which are at all 
complicated cannot be ascribed to either the good sense or the ignorance of the 
people, for the mass of the people has no opportunity of estimating the value 
of these laws. 

It is needless to multiply quotations to show that the thought 
on this matter in Switzerland is not all one way, and that the 
experiments made with the initiative and compulsory referendum 
have not been universally beneficial. Enough has been given to 
steady the thoughts of any American who may be inclined to 
jump at quick conclusions. The sweeping assertions of the ini- 
tiative propagandists regarding Switzerland are here discredited, 
and even if the law had been much more successful in that coun- 
try than it has been, hardly anything would be proved to us. 
Most of the desirable things acquired by it there we already have 
in America. It is not admitted, and will not be, that government 
ownership of railways, telegraphs, etc., is really wanted here. 
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We do not want the government to monopolize the whisky busi- 
ness. Switzerland is no criterion for America in this matter. 

In Switzerland the cantons vote state churches, and support 
them from the public treasuries. Is that an example for the 
American states to follow? Says Mr. Lowell: 

In a community as intricate as ours, legislation is a very intricate matter, 
and requires a great deal of careful study. This ts far less true of Switzerland. 
.... The initiative has not been a success even in Switzerland, and there is 
no reason to expect it would work any better elsewhere. 
A REVOLUTIONARY MEASURE 

Should the popular initiative with the referendum become the mode of 
making laws, the same power will control the constitution that passes the laws. 
‘That power can and will be disposed to remove all constitutional barriers to 
the law it favors. (O. M. Barnes.) 

To speak of the initiative as a revolutionary scheme is not an 
extravagance of language. Tt is not only revolutionary in its 
possibilities, but in its intent. A representative government with 
the power of veto in the executive cannot exist in a state where 
the popular initiative is operative. To say, as some members of 
the Illinois Referendum League have said, that it is not intended 
to use the power to the full extent, is an idle answer. The ele- 
ments that are giving the Referendum League its greatest support 
demand the power only to use it. In the councils of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor this has been more than once declared. 
One of the officials of that organization asserted that under the 
initiative and referendum the Teachers’ Federation of Chicago, 
having joined the Federation of Labor, would have power enough 
to depose the present board of education of that city and to elect 
a board of its own choosing, meaning thereby that it would elect 
a board subservient to itself. Mr. O. M. Barnes reminds us that 
a resolution was presented in a labor congress at Cincinnati not 
long ago, and given prolonged discussion, demanding 
such amendment to the constitution of the United States, and the constitutions 
of the several states thereof, as will deprive the aforesaid supreme courts of 
power to set aside laws duly enacted by the legally chosen representatives of 
the people. 

The Michigan Law Review states the case thus: 

Direct legislation proposes this: Whenever any law is pronounced uncon- 
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stitutional, by that fact, without any further action, it becomes imperative 1. 
refer the law in question to a vote of the people. The decision of the people 
settles at once, and without further dispute, the constitutionality of the law. 


There is pending in Congress a bill for a compulsory eight- 
hour law, and the American Federation of Labor, which is spon- 
sor for it, insists that it shall prohibit workingmen from working 
more than eight hours a day, as well as prohibit employers from 
requiring them to do so. The same bill, practically, was before 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, and was favorably reported by the 
Senate committee. But an attempt to forbid by law one man to 
work for another more than a certain number of hours a day, 
regardless of circumstances, and to punish him for so doing, is 
rightly characterized as an act of tyranny, and is simply one 
more forcible illustration of what would be attempted under the 
initiative. 

Whether or not such dangerous power would ever be used to 
the extent that our constitution and bill of rights would be 
annulled is not the question for discussion. The danger of 
bestowing such power is the thing to be considered. Usurpation 
‘of power is just as possible by a democracy as by a tyrant, and 
history is replete with testimony that it has been used in just as 
tyrannical a manner. 


When measures imposing burdens and taking away rights are to be passed 
into laws by this means, what will hinder the majority from so imposing the 
burdens that they will fall on other shoulders than their own, and so dis- 
tributing the blessing that they will fall upon themselves? 


A despotism of democracy, with its ignorance, brutality, and 
class-hatred, as continually exhibited in industrial turmoils, is the 


worst kind of despotism. Says Lecky: 

A tendency to democracy does not mean a tendency to parliamentary gov- 
ernment, or even a tendency toward greater liberty. On the contrary, democ- 
racy may often prove the direct opposite of liberty. A despotism resting on a 
plebiscite is quite as natural a form of democracy as a republic, and some of 
the strongest democratic tendencies are directly adverse to liberty. Equality 
is the idol of democracy, but with the infinitely various capacities and energies 
of men, this can only be attained by a constant, energetic, stringent repression 
of their natural development. 

No student or thinker will for a moment deny that delibera- 
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tions of representative assemblies and the veto power of the 
executive have from the birth of this government proved such 
| “a constant, systematic, stringent repression,”’ and have prevented 
the whims and follies of many a movement, under popular excite- 
ment or discontent, from burdening statutes with meretricious 
laws. There is practically no deliberation in popular legislation. 
Voters learn something of candidates, of their moral and intel- 
lectual fitness. They learn little about measures. Some time ago, 
when it was proposed in Chicago to refund several millions of 
current or floating municipal debt by the issue of bonds, the ques- 
tion was submitted to the voters. The only possible result of the 
plan was to save the city several thousand dollars a year in a 
reduced rate of interest. Yet more than 49,000 voters cast their 
ballot against the proposition. Does anyone suppose they under- 
stood what they were voting against? The Referendum League 
of Illinois flaunted the 428,000 votes cast in 1902 (out of a total 
vote of 860,000) under the sentimental-referendum act for an 
initiative amendment as the solemn mandate of “the people.” By 
inquiry it was ascertained that many who cast their ballot for the 
initiative and referendum did so because the tip had gone out 
from “the union” to vote for it, and that they had very little 
- idea what it meant. As for that matter, I learned that others 
= who voted for the two propositions did so believing that it was 
merely the referendum, and had no knowledge concerning the 
initiative feature; and some of these were men of affairs and 
education, too. It is not the members of labor unions alone who 
fail to grasp the substance of public measures. Neither they nor 
the clerks, nor the average business man, can reasonably be 
expected to do it under the complex conditions now existing. It 
is shown in Mr. Deploige’s assertion, previously quoted, that the 
acceptance or rejection of laws which are at all complicated can- 
not be ascribed to either the good sense or the ignorance of the 
people, for the mass has no opportunity for estimating the value 
of them. If this is true of Switzerland—and experience has 
demonstrated its truth— how much more forcibly does it apply 
to Illinois, where the laws proposed outnumber those of Switzer- 
land twenty to one! 
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Inasmuch as organized labor is a unit for direct legislation in 
this country, justifying its faith largely on the operation of the 
system in conducting the affairs of trades unions, it is desired to 
address to its members some interesting evidence for their especial 
consideration. What the actual results of the employment of the 
initiative in the conduct of labor organizations in America have 
been will not be discussed, for, so far as the writer knows, no 
history of such experiments has been written. But a complete, 
authoritative history of its use by similar bodies in England —- the 
birth-land of modern trades-unionism — has been written. It is 
contained in the first two chapters of Industrial Democracy, by 
S. and M. Webb, authors also of A History of Trades Unions, 
The Eight-Hour Day, etc. There are in England no deeper stu- 
dents nor abler and more authoritative writers, on the subjects 
named. Their researches have been long and laborious, and this, 
together with their intimate personal association with industrial 
affairs, has made their works standards wherever they are known. 

It is shown that in the early period of unionism in England it 
was the custom to submit questions, not only of policy, but of 
administration as well, to “the voices,” that is, to the viva voce 
vote of the assembled members. This was adapted only to small 
organizations and simple purposes. 

As the delegate system came to be established, the delegate, or committee 
man, was regarded merely as a vehicle by which the voices could be conveyed. 
His task required no special qualification beyond intelligence to comprehend 
his instructions and a spirit of obedience in carrying them out. 

For many years the unions labored under this ineffective 
policy—a policy which became less effective as the unions 
expanded, because, as our authors observe, 
the ordinary trade-unionist, unversed in the technicalities of administration, is 
unable to judge by what particular expedient his grievance can best be 
remedied. The ordinary citizen thinks of nothing but clear issues on broad 
lines. The representative, on the other hand, finds himself constantly called 
upon to choose between the nicely balanced expediences of compromise neces- 
sitated by the complicated facts of practical life. 

To conduct the business of a great trade union requires execu- 
tive ability. For more than a hundred years this fact was hardly 
recognized by the unionists. They held that an average one of 
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their number could go from the shop to the office of administra- 
tion and meet all requirements. Even if one happened to fulfil 
expectations, he was not given much of a chance, for rotation in 
office was insisted upon. “In the local trade clubs of the 
eighteenth century democracy appeared in its simplest forms.” 
And the authors add: 

It is significant to notice how slowly, reluctantly, and incompletely the 
trade-unionists incorporated in their constitutions what is often regarded as 
the specifically Anglo-Saxon form of democracy, the elective representative 
assembly. 

After many years of ineffective struggle, the delegate meeting 
became in fact superseded by the referendum, in an attempt to 
adapt the scheme of popular control to large and increasing 
bodies, just as the advocates of the initiative in America today 
are seeking to apply, through its operation, the principle of town- 
meeting government to great cities and populous states. So long 
as unlettered men, inexperienced in business, strove to combine 
administrative efficiency with popular control, the struggle of 
unionism against trained, highly skilled opposition was hopeless. 
There was a development through decades out of the theory that 
“the voices ” of the whole body should govern, and that each and 
every member should take an equal and identical share in the 
common project, into a logical administrative system. It is the 
clear and reliable history of the constitutional development in 
trade-union democracy. 


Those who believe that a true democracy implies a direct decision by 
the mass of the people of every question as it arises will find this ideal without 
check or limit in the history of the large trade unions [in England] between 
1834 and 1870. 

The official circular was the medium of balloting, and every issue 
was filled with crude and often inconsistent projects to be voted 
on. Every member was an executive. 

The system worked disastrously, most so in connection with 
the rates of distribution and benefits. 

The disadvantages of a free use of the referendum (and initiative) became 
obvious to thoughtful trade-unionists, and the practical abandonment of the 
initiative ensued. 
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There was too much changing of rules —too much poomniecuons 
and ill-advised law-making. Say the authors: 

We see that half a century of practical experience with the initiative and 
referendum has led, not to its extension, but to an ever stricter limitation of 
its application. The attempt to secure the participation of every member in 
the management of his society was found to lead to instability in legislation, 
dangerous unsoundness of finance, and general weakness of administration. 
(Vol. I, p. 26.) 

Yet these members were acting only upon questions connected 
with their organizations, about which they may be presumed to 
have known a good deal. Is it not reasonable to inquire what 
room there is to expect the multitude, either in England or 
America, to act more coherently or intelligently on complicated 
public questions that do not so nearly concern it. As to the 
experience cited there is no guesswork : 

If, therefore, democracy means that “everything which concerns all 
should be decided by all,” and that each citizen should enjoy an equal share 
in the government, trade-union history indicates clearly its inevitable result. 
Government by such contrivances [mass-meeting, referendum, initiative] leads 
straight either to inefficiency and disintegration, or to the uncontrolled domina- 
tion of a personal dictator or an expert bureaucracy. Dimly and almost 
unconsciously this conclusion has after a whole century of experiment forced 
itself upon the most advanced trades. The old theory of democracy is still 
an article of faith, and constantly comes to the front when any organization 
has to be formed for brand-new purposes. The use of the initiative and 


referendum has been tacitly given up in all complicated i issues. 


~ There is much in these conclusions for every radical advocate 


of direct popular control : 

In the democratic state, as in the trade union, the eventful judgment of 
the people is pronounced, not upon projects, but upon results. ... . All that 
we have said as to the logical futility of the referendum, and as to the neces- 
sity of the representative, therefore, applies even more strongly to democratic 
states than to trades unions. For what is the lesson to be learned from trade- 
union history? The referendum, introduced for the express purpose of secur- 
ing popular consent, has in almost all cases failed to accomplish its object. 
The failure is due, as the reader will have observed, to the constant inability 
of the ordinary man to estimate what will be the effect of a particular proposal. 
What democracy requires is assent to results; what the referendum gives is 
assent to projects. No trade union has, for instance, desired bankruptcy, but 
many trade unions have persistently voted for scales of contributions and 
benefits which have inevitably resulted in bankruptcy. If this is the case in 
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the relatively simple issues of trade-union administration, still more does it 
apply to the infinitely complicated questions of national politics. Trade-union 
history gives therefore little support to the referendum or delegate meeting, 
and points rather to the representative assembly as the last word of democracy. 


(Vol. I, p. 61.) 

But the danger lies in the sway it gives to passion and preju- 
dice, especially in periods of public stress. We need not go 
beyond the history of our own country; it is full of instances of 
popular caprice under exciting conditions. It will be remembered 
that in 1863 the new constitution which the constitutional con- 
vention of that year submitted to the voters of Illinois was 
rejected because a few members of the convention were reputed 
to be sympathizers with the states then in rebellion against the 
national government. That the rejection was not founded upon 
objections to the constitution itself was shown by the adoption a 
few vears later of the constitution by another convention con- 
taining all the essential provisions of that of 1863. Well remem- 
bered are also the wild enmity that existed during those years and 
later throughout the agricultural states against the railroads, and 
the strange kinds of legislation that were attempted against them, 
in some instances with success. In a recent editorial in one of 
the Chicago dailies it was declared that during the excitement 
arising from the Civil War the operation of the initiative at that 
time would have hanged every copperhead north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Its operation in the South at the time would have 
worked the same results upon all those who believed in the Union, 
or expressed any doubts upon the sacred character of the institu- 
tion of human slavery. Local agitation, where the majority of 
the community are flagrantly in the wrong, is of frequent 
occurrence. 

It will be said that, while communities or limited districts may 
become unbalanced, the whole people of a state will always be 
found clear-headed and in a majority for the right. Professor 
Parsons, in the opening paragraph of his book, Direct Legislation, 
points to the fact that the national Democratic platform adopted 
in Kansas City, and the national Populist platform the same year, 
both favored direct legislation, i. e., the initiative. This was 
stated as an argument in favor of the scheme. Professor Parsons 
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failed to state, however, that in the same year sixteen states in the 
Union voted by majorities, some of them exceedingly large, for 
an unlimited issue by the government of a badly depreciated cur- 
rency, upon the theory that wealth consists of much money, no 
matter what part of it may be bogus. It is needless to ask what 
proportion of these same voters would indorse that proposition 
today. Nor is it necessary to multiply instances where whole 
communities have been committed to vagaries. 

Besides the lack of information which necessarily incapaci- 
tates the mass of the voters from deciding intelligently about 
public measures, and prejudices that too often govern them, the 
venality of large numbers must be taken into account. The 
alleged virtue of the initiative is based upon the honesty, even 
more than upon the intelligence, of the masses. Yet it is as true 
as it is deplorable that time and again results of elections, muni- 
cipal and state, if not national, have been obtained by the direct 
bribery of voters. This has occurred repeatedly in states where 
the average of intelligence and respectability is high, as well as in 
cities and wards of mixed and less enlightened populations. In 
Indiana, on the testimony of ex-Governor Durbin (and it has for 
years been common knowledge among politicians), there are tens 
of thousands of purchasable voters — voters who are in the mar- 
ket with their wares at every election. Rhode Island is as bad, or 
worse. That has been shown frequently, last by Lincoln Steffens. 
The negro vote, in northern cities especially, is always largely 
purchasable; but it is not alone the negro, nor the foreigner, but 
Americans, white and presumably respectable. 

If direct legislation (meaning the initiative) is sound in 
theory and principle, there must be admitted some ground for the 
doctrine of anarchy —i. e., that without any restraint all will do 
right and crime become obsolete. But he has been a poor student 
who does not know that whenever a people becomes free from 
restraint, either of a strict constitutional or of an absolute govern- 
ment, such a people fails in its political experiment. Maine says: 
“Democracy is unprogressive, too often given to extortion.” To 
make constitutional revision or amendments possible at any time 
and to any extent by a bare majority, which may be voting upon 
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impulse, is in reality to undermine the constitution. Monarchy 
is primeval, but unbridled democracy is not young in experiment, 
and has never worked even temporary salvation. 

Mr. Oberholtzer, a competent writer on the referendum and 

initiative, and quoted approvingly by the Referendum League, 
says: 
If a constitution is to enter into the details of government and trespass on 
those fields of action before reserved to the legislature, it cannot have the 
power of permanence which it had when it was only an outline to direct 
legislation. 1t must change as laws, and laws change as needs of people 
change. 
He might as well have said that with the power of the initiative 
they would change as the whims or passions of the people change, 
and that the constitution would become a mass of doubtful legis- 
lation. Mr. James Bryce dwells upon the fact that a rigid consti- 
tution prevents rash and hasty changes by legislation: ‘“ Every 
citizen is a part of the nation, and bound by duty to give time and 
thoughts to it.” But this would become very inconvenient and 
burdensome if elections were multiplied, as they would be under 
a scheme of law-making by circulating petitions. 

And another word must be said as to the status which the 
legislature would have under an operative initiative law. It 
would in fact be a body without dignity, lacking power and 
authority. It is useless for the initiative advocates to pretend that 
they have any other object than to supersede the legislature. 
Professor Parsons benignly says that with the initiative “the 
legislature will be the most important advisory body in the com- 
monwealth,” but he fails to point out in what way. 

Finally, the whole question is one of returning to a system of 
primitive democracy which answered such excellent purpose for a 
wandering tribe or a small village or district. The historian 
Freeman, dealing with the fact, and contemplating the growth 
and expansion of such tribe, declares that “unless the device of 
representation was hit upon, it must shrink into a despotism or an 
oligarchy.” Cree, another historical writer, says: 

History does show that it took that direction and that such consequences 


resulted. Democracy must recognize some principle of restraint upon its own 
passions, and some guards against its own deficiencies. 
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And another aptly says that the trouble with humankind has been 
to strike a balance because of the influence of mischievous 
demagogues. 

It is pertinent to ask: What are the leaders of socialism and 
trades-unionism struggling for? Thomas H. Benton declared 
that the safety of the country depends upon the tranquillity of the 
masses. Who are disturbing the tranquillity of the masses? The 
problem of the popular initiative is plain and clearly defined. It 
is a fanciful theory that every voter is capable of governing and 
of administering intricate public affairs, against common-sense 
backed by universal experience; it is the power of popular license 
against representative government and constitutional security. 
No effort to obscure it by disquisitions upon its psychological 
nature and effects — by theorizing upon choice and coercion, and 
the separation of political from business functions —can conceal 
this issue. Psychological and sociological analyses wither before 
the raw fact that with the power of the initiative absolutism is 
established and the rights of the minority have no protection. 
The idea of the right of everybody to make laws is attractive, but 


it is a dangerous experiment to submit to a large and mixed 
population. In the language of Mr. A. L. Lowell, “the concep- 
tion is bold, but it is not likely to prove of any great use to man- 
kind; if, indeed, it does not prove to be merely a happy hunting- 
ground for extremists and fanatics.” 


Horace Brown, 
Secretary of the Civic Federation. 
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SECTION IV. SOCIOLOGY A STUDY OF PROCESSES 


What, then, is it that the sociologist studies? Is there some 
special division or aspect of reality that is the object of his investi- 
gation, and, if so, what is it? The common and obvious answer 
is: ‘The sociologist studies society.” The more elaborate and 
analytical answers, when their main contents are summed up, 
appear to have been twofold: first, the sociologist studies societies 
—social organisms, or at least organizations, groups of people 
among whom established relations exist; second, he studies social 
institutions—ideas, beliefs, customs, and habits, that have become 
common property throughout groups to which these institutions 
give character and a certain unity. Each of these answers con- 
tains a degree of truth. Not all of them together contain truth 
that is complete and exact enough to make a final answer to the 
question. 

The sociologist is a student of processes. Sciences may begin 
with an examination, description, and classification of things; 
but all this is preliminary to a study of the processes that explain 
the things, the processes by which they have arisen and by which 
they are maintained and modified. We recall the time when 
natural history occupied itself with minute description and classi- 
fication of animals and plants. Now, the chief objects of research 
in zodlogy and botany are the physiological processes that pro- 
duce, maintain, and modify animals and plants. In the investiga- 
tions that advance these sciences the main focus of attention has 
shifted from products to processes, from the plant that can be 
dried, labeled, and pigeonholed in an herbarium, to plant life. Not 
until the processes of being and becoming are the objects of our 
attention do we have any developed science of life, any real 
explanation of living objects. The transfer of the botanist’s 
main attention trom leaves, stems, and flowers to vital processes 
must be paralleled by a transfer of the chief attention of sociolo- 
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gists from organizations and institutions to the processes of inter- 
action that constitute the life of society. 

There is a doctrine among philosophers that all our final 
knowledge of anything, living or not, is a knowledge of processes. 
They tell us that wherever there is a thing there is an activity of 
which the thing is the continuous result; and, if the thing is 
unchanging, that is because the activity is constant. Animal life 
is a highly complex process, comprising many subordinate pro- 
cesses: the beating heart, the circulating blood, the heaving lungs, 
peristalsis, osmosis, secretion, and the rest—a continual build- 
ing up and tearing down of tissues of many kinds. Plant life is 
also a process, less complex and less obvious save to the botanist. 
In a dead animal or a log much of the activity has ceased, yet 
some still goes on. The gradual process of decay is not the only 
activity present in the log; decay, is rather the disturbance of the 
activities that are present in the sound timber. In the sound wood 
hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen hold each other in a vigorous 
embrace, and if that embrace were loosened for an instant, the 
result we call wood would disappear. Moreover, the united 
hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen are in constant motion. It is 
when their union is violently broken down by enzymes, and the 
remnants are attacked by the avid oxygen, that decay takes 
place and log and wood cease. The very soil into which it 
crumbles is to be understood only in terms of process. It is 
when molecules are liberated from encumbrance by solution or 
fusion '®—that is, when the activities that constitute one kind 
of matter are not interrupted by those that constitute some 
other kind —that we get crystals. The absolute regularity and 
constancy of the process appears in absolutely regular shapes. The 
centers of activity push and pull each other just alike, and so hold 
each other fast in ranks and files. These centers of activity 
are the atoms; and physicists now tell us that atoms are sys- 
tems of interacting electrons, and that electrons are vortices.'® 

“In fusion communicated mction appears so to reinforce the characteristic 
motion of molecules that they tear themselves free, and solution may well be due 
to a relation between the vibrations in the body dissolved and the vibrations in the 


solvent. 
“This clause is inserted in deference to the recent discoveries in radio- 
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We are given to understand that green and red are not qualities 
of inert matter, but results of motion. Fragrant and fetid, bitter, 
sweet, salt, savory, are results of chemical attacks upon the nerves 
of smell and taste. Heavy is a tug. Hot and cold are the vibra- 
tion of molecules. Sounds loud and shrill are effects upon us of 
motions violent and swift; sounds soft and low, of motions 
slow and gentle. Every quality known to any sense of ours 
is the effect on us of action; and we know matter only by 
these sensations which nothing but action can stimulate. Hence, 
if the quality of a stone appears to us fixed and constant, that is 
because the activities that reach us from the stone are steady; 
as the earth seems solid and unstirred because its rush and whirl 
are without interruption, so the stone is to our senses an unchang- 
ing thing, because it is the expression of a steady and unjarring 
process. This theory of being implies that there are constant 
activities continually issuing in results that do not change, results 
that are commonly described as static phenomena; while there are 
also other activities which reveal their presence by frequent 
change, and it is these changing effects that are commonly called 
processes. But if this theory be true, then the static is every- 
where a cross-section of the dynamic. Acceptance of this view 
suggests a corresponding view of the nature of science. Each 
thing being the result of a continuous process, the science that 
explains it must set forth the process of which it is an expression. 
Science echoes back to Heraclitus his rdvra ywpei. The whole 
activity. It is asserted that uranium, thorium, and radium, being elements, by the 
procedure of their own activities become transmuted into other substances which 
also are elements. The address of the president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, published in the Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 
ber, 1904, contains the following: Gravitation, attraction, and repulsion between 
electrically charged bodies, molecular action, and chemical affinity are “ the feebler 
forces of nature” and “sink into insignificance beside the attractions and repul- 
sions between the electric monads themselves.” “If the dust beneath our feet be 
indeed compounded of innumerable systems, whose elements are ever in the most 
rapid motion, yet retain through uncounted ages their equilibrium unshaken 
. .’ “The new theory of matter analyzes matter, whether molar or molecular, 
into something which is not matter at all. The atom is now no more than the 
relatively vast theater of operations in which minute monads perform their orderly 


evolutions ; while the monads themselves are not regarded as units of matter, but 
as units of electricity, so that matter is not merely explained, but explained away.” 
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is in flux; being is process, not fixity. Not alone the immov- 
able earth spins on its axis and careers around the sun; the solar 
system sweeps through space, the fixed stars are not fixed, atoms 
are systems of interaction, and elements of elements are power. 
The soul of man we can know only as a concatenation of experi- 
ences.’ We are a part of the never-ceasing change. Yet we need 
not be distraught, nor fear as if we were like land-birds driven out 
to sea where there is no solid thing to rest upon. Motion itself is 
fixity, the only fixity. Each atom in its place is more obedient 
than a Spartan hoplite. The process that we are is inflected into 
the processes of nature, and the One Force in which all things 
consist is self-consistent. Society is not an exception to all nature 
which knows no exceptions. Society is a process. A sociological 
problem is a glimpse of a process to be traced. As the psychologist 
does not study thought by describing thoughts that are written 
down in books, but by a study of thinking of which thought is the 
function, so the sociologist must be not merely a student of 
societies, in the popular sense, but a student of associating. 
Society is associates associating. To know what society is we 


must know what associating is. In order to render adequate the 
definition of sociology as “ the study of society,” it must be recog- 
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nized that the word “society” in the definition is virtually a 
verbal noun.'® 

Whether or not we accept the metaphysic of power in its 
application to inorganic matter and the sciences of the inorganic, 
it is sufficiently plain that the sciences of life, at least, are studies 
of processes. Sociology is a science of life at its highest potency. 
It can find problems in the static, but not solutions; and cannot 
understand the problems until it looks upon that in society which 
seems most fixed as the evidence of a process to be discovered. 
This discovery is its real task; these processes are the true objects 
of the sociologist’s attention. 


™ Wundt, Methodenlehre, Part IV, chap. 2, sec. 4a. 

%* As read in Chicago in the spring of 1902, this declaration closed this section, 
though, by a change of order, that which here follows had preceded it, except 
the two paragraphs which now conclude this section. The title then used was, 
“The Sociologists’ Object of Attention.” Secs. 5 ff., which will appear in later 
numbers of this Journal, were not read at that time, and only parts of them were 
written. 
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The fact that even among those who have given the subject 
careful heed there is no clear and generally accepted notion as 
to what is the province of sociology, may be due to this, that the 
attempt has been to define a kind or aspect of accomplished facts 
instead of a kind of processes. Confusion would result among 
the material sciences if they should try to divide things among 
them. They would literally be reduced to fighting over the same 
bone. The biologist would, with indisputable right, claim every 
bone; but so also would the physicist claim it as a thing of hard- 
ness, impenetrability, and weight; and, with a claim equa! to 
either, the chemist also, as so much lime. Put between the three 
processes or kinds of action of which the bone is an expression — 
growth for the biologist, gravity for the physicist, and atomic 
affinity for the chemist — there is no confusion; and may not the 
difficulty as to just what is the province of sociology disappear as 
we adopt the true view, that here as there the objects of scientific 
study are processes ? ‘ 

Every science—or for us it suffices to say, every science of 
life — has its static and dynamic side. That is, it describes what 
it finds existent, sustained; and it also describes the processes by 
which all that is arose and is sustained. In other phrase, it 
describes beings, and aims to understand their being and their 
becoming; or, seeing what is, it asks how, that which is become, 
continues, and is transformed. In the static, the extant, the 
results of many processes and the problems of many sciences exist 
together in confusion; by distinguishing the processes, intelligi- 
bility and order emerge. The search for things rather than move- 
ments, groups and institutions rather than interactions, national 
societies rather than the foci of association, has baffled defini- 
tion and confused analysis. Society must be both defined and 
analyzed, and it is society as a process, or as persons who carry 
on a process, that can be defined; and it is when the congeries 
of social phenomena is conceived in terms of process that it can 
be analyzed. The fundamental and apocalyptic analysis will be an 
analysis into the kinds of activity of which it is composed. 

The static phenomena pertaining to society were studied be- 
fore sociology came into existence, and will continue to be studied 
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if no special science of sociology should be developed. Economic, 
political, juridical, linguistic, and religious institutions can be 
described without the existence of a special science to correspond 
to the name of sociology. But after this has been admitted, the 
question remains to be answered whether there does not exist a 
kind of processes which are not exclusively economic or political 
or religious, the results of which appear not in any single class 
of human institutions, but in them all; and requiring for its 
investigation a special science which is neither economics nor 
politics, nor any previously existing discipline, but sociology. 
If such processes exist, the results of their study might at length 
be taken up into the special social sciences to aid in the explana- 
tion of particular facts, as the results of pure geometry are taken 
up into the explanation of the particular facts of astronomy and 
physics. That would not make sociology any less a special science 
than geometry. The question is: Are there any kinds of social 
activity requiring investigation that is not limited by the horizon 
of any special social science? If such activities exist, then there 
is need of a special science of sociology. 

Now, there is no difficulty in seeing that there are forces, 
factors, and processes that are active in producing and shaping 
social phenomena, and the effects which are not confined to the 
field of any one of the special social sciences. It seems not too 
much to say that all the processes of nature and human nature 
are actively shaping phenomena in the field of every social science ; 
so that general sociology, if it is to be a study of the processes 
which shape social phenomena not of one sort, but of all sorts, 
and which are adequately traced by no one social science, must 
be a general philosophy; an attempt to account for human experi- 
ence in the light of all science, synthesizing the results of all 
sciences by referring all discovered processes to their effect upon 
man. This is a possible view of the sociologist’s task. But is 
there not a kind of processes which not only have social effects — 
all natural processes do that — but also have a social origin and 
essence, which are not comprehended within the sphere of atten- 
tion of any of the older sciences, but call for a new adjustment 
of attention? If these conditions are fulfilled, the sociologist, 
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without waiving the right to construct a new philosophy, if he 
can, is also confronted with the task of developing a special 
science. 

If there is any social process that fulfils these conditions, what 
is it? How can it be identified so as to become the object of our 
attention? An answer to this question that is likely to offer 
itself to the mind is, that the social process is social evolution, 
and that the special social sciences are related to sociology some- 
what as the special sciences that treat of organic life are related 
to the study of biological evolution, which has contributed so 
much to the advancement of these sciences, but which itself still 
lacks so much of completeness and so urgently invites research. 
Whether this be the final answer to our query or not, the idea of 
social evolution is so important and interesting as to call for 
remark at this point, and, for the moment at least, we may use 
the phrase “social process” as equivalent to social evolution. 

The “ growth ’’?® of a society does not mean mere increase in 
population, any more than the “ growing up” of a child to man- 
hood is mere increase in bulk into a two-hundred-pound infant, 
and societies are always growing, though their growth is not 
always progress. There is an onward and upward sweep in human 
affairs, but there are also retrograde movements. There are not 
only negative failure and lack, there are also positive harm and 
ruin included in the social process, and to be explained by knowl- 
edge of the principles of social causation. If the sociologist studies 
the processes in which human lives affect other human lives, 
he must recognize that men affect each other for evil as well as 
good. Association includes war and hate as well as love and 
beneficence. And the sociologist must study the whole process 
as it is, good and bad together. The immigrant who brought 
from a Moravian home a pietistic and refined conscience, and, 
settling in the slums of an American city, became depraved, 
exhibits a social phenomenon as really as another immigrant on 
whom a better phase of our civilization has produced an opposite 
effect. The depraving forces were all present in the complex 


” Possibly we might receive a suggestion from the biologists’ distinction 
between “ growth” in mass and “development” in organization. 
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American social process, and not to be omitted from any true 
account of it. Forces of evil are sometimes referred to as anti- 
social. That phrase misleads whenever, as has sometimes been 
the case, it conveys the impression that evil and forces of evil are 
not “social”’ phenomena, as well as good and the forces of good. 
Even the forces of good have in great measure been directed to 
their effect by no foresight and intention. The cumulative result 
of human progress or decline has in great part been due to the 
countless human interactions that have leaped forth with no judg- 
ment passed upon the motive and no calculation of the result. 
For example, the expressions that make up what we call uncon- 
scious influence, which create the social atmosphere, and mold 
the consciences of those who live in it, the panic that puts an 
army to rout, the courageous bearing that helps to save the day, 
the epidemic of crime, the waves of religious enthusiasm or of 
patriotism that sometimes sweep over a people — all these scantily 
illustrate the class of socially significant actions that are unin- 
tended; though when they exist on a great scale they are likely 
to become mixed with calculation. 

Not only are unintended actions of great social significance, 
but still more significant are the unintended effects that issue 
from even the most deliberate deeds. Spencer remarks that the 
indirect and unforeseen results of social action are often, if not 
usually, more important than those intended. He applies the 
remark to the thoroughly considered enactments by which states- 
men seek to influence social progress. How much more far- 
reaching is the truth when applied to the deeds of the millions 
who design no far-reaching effects, but whose numberless activi- 
ties are in fact incomparably more effective in determining the 
character of social growth than all the enactments of legislatures! 
Our knowledge of social causation has been so limited that the 
best-intended acts might unwittingly open a Pandora’s box, while 
also beneficient consequences sometimes flow from follies, and 
even from sins. Lawmakers and agitators, clear of purpose but 
dim in their views of the social process, fail of their aims, but 
sometimes reach good that was not intended. And vastly more 
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do the multitudes of men, each following his individual motive, 
work out the social changes. 

As was made clear in the preceding section, the numberless 
social activities, mostly microscopic, but of continental magnitude 
in their fecund composition and combination, are not peculiar to 
established organizations or groups. Their effects are often 
indirect and circuitous, and the efficacy, both of the greater acts 
and of the seminal combinations of minute ones, traverses long 
intervals of space and time. Time and terrestrial space set us 
no boundaries. We are all day in social contact with the men of 
ages past and of every continent and clime.?° On rising I seize 
a sponge, by service of a South Sea Islander who got it for me 
from the ocean’s floor; a cake of soap made by a Frenchman; 
a towel made by Turks. With each article of my apparel I receive 
the service of another group of my fellow-men. My underwear 
is from Scotchmen, or perhaps from Merino in Spain. My shoes’ 
leather was stripped from the calf by Brazilian graziers, cut, 
lasted, and stitched by Yankees in Massachusetts. My coat is of 
wool from Australian rangers, carded, spun, and woven by 
Englishmen. To inventors, machinists, designers, web-drawers, 
weavers, I owe its fabric; to other such, its lining; to others, its 
silk braid and its canvas; its buttons of metal and mohair required 
the labors of yet other scattered companies. How many hands 
have touched some part of its material! How many brains have 
perfected the technique of all the processes of its manufacture! 
What an army in many detachments —some with fresh young 
faces, some with bent and toil-worn forms —do me service when 
I don my coat. Throughout the day the marvel does not cease. 
My breakfast orange was picked by a Florida negro; my coffee, 
raised by the brown folk of Java and Arabia; my steak comes 
from a Texas ranchman; my corn-roll, from a Kansas farmer. 
All have been assembled at my table by aid of those who tame 
the forces of nature, and build railroads and steamships, and of 
uncounted common men. Having received in the first hour of 
the day all these physical services, I take up the morning paper 


Compare Harris, Moral Evolution, p. 36, and Faucett, Manual of Political 
Economy, 6th ed., p. 12. 
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and put myself into psychic contact with the world. It would 
require far too long a catalogue to recount how those who have 
made science and literature and art and customs and constitutions 
and laws throng about a common life throughout a common day ; 
how our lives go on with all the earth and all the ages in one 
process; how we live under the influence of the lawmakers of 
England and of Rome, the artists of Greece, and the prophets and 
apostles of Israel, and how we share in their greatness. It is not 
alone the few pre-eminent souls that live pervasive and immortal. 
We each partake of the greatness of our race; and this, too, not 
alone in that we daily receive miraculous gifts for our physical 
and our spiritual lives, but also in the greatness of the service we 
return. Not Phidias only, but the mechanic of today, carving to 
the line the foreman drew —nay, the carrier of the mortar — 
gives immortality to the beauty that was Greece. The newsboy 
—thanks to Gutenberg and his successors—renders me an 
incredible service. And the mother in the nursery repeats the 
teachings of Christ, and as they fall from her lips they are as 
good as new and as potent of salvation. Like links in a chain 
we hang on all the past, and the future hangs on us. “Our gen- 
eration is a parliament of timeless persons, of whom we, the 
living, are the least. By the fiction of death those are supposed 
to be absent who actually hold the balance of power.”*. And 
when we ourselves “join the majority” it will be a governing 
majority, for we then shall be a part of the past that will have 
created a new present. What that new present is to be waits on 
the actions of today. The social process is unbroken. In it we 
all enjoy an immortality that reaches backward so that we share 
the wisdom and inspiration of race-experience, and reaches for- 
ward into the greater blessing or the cursing for which we 
prepare. 

The society we seek to understand is not so much a being as a 
becoming. That which becomes is human experience and activity 
of various types, to some of which we give the name of institu- 
tions. The causal conditions from which they emerge are more 
intricate than the causes of other phenomena, but perhaps not 


™ Professor Small in American Journal of Sociology, November, 1900, p. 377. 
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more fugitive, and may be even less difficult to observe than the 
conditions of physical life and growth and change. We are told 
that, by methods which we partly know and partly guess, and 
cannot wholly even guess, this physical world, with all its diversi- 
fied and rich content, has been evolved from a monotonous 
mist that hung along the border-line between being and non- 
existence. The social world has also had its evolution, dating 
from a time not so remote, and proceeding by methods which it 
is not rash to think are more accessible to investigation. And 
shall no worthy object of study be perceived in this evolution by 
which, from its poor precarious beginnings, the social world in 
which we live has risen? Bacon said truly that we are the true 
antiquity, and that which is called antiquity was the childhood 
of the race. It is only ignorance or predetermined blindness that 
can believe in a golden age that is somewhere behind us, and 
receding ever farther into the unreturning past, though “ we may 
look backward for hope and cheer, since thus we see the direction 
of the journey of humanity.” Already practical men and students 
of politics have begun to recognize, though inadequately, that 
there is a social process which it would be worth while to under- 
stand, which is not political nor national, but which underlies 
politics and affects that which is national; that a new law does 
not constitute a reform, but that reform is an effect of subtler 
agencies. The path of progress is smoothed not chiefly by the 
plow and roller of legislation, but, like the roads in central Africa, 
by the passing of many feet. This path-making sociology must 
understand and explain. 

But however much we emphasize the idea of past social evolu- 
tion, it does not by any means complete the concept of the social 
process. The feet of the many are always passing. The development 
of the social world goes on with ever-increasing complexity and 
multiplying possibilities of further advance. Therefore the study 
of social evolution is not a study of the past alone. Contemporary 
social causation is one with the process hitherto. And the social 
present is continuously caused. And even the social phenomena 
which are most nearly fixed and changeless are manifestations of 
the social process. 
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Many persons, including Comte himself, have identified the 
dynamic conception of society only with the idea of society’s evo- 
lution and change. The dynamic conception of society as here set 
forth has as much to do with permanence as with change. It has been 
said that even an unchanging stone can be conceived in terms of 
process, and certainly the most established social institution can be 
so conceived. An institution considered as established and per- 
manent — for instance, the courts or the school system — would 
be called a static phenomenon by those who contrast the static 
with the dynamic, and identify dynamic phenomena only with 
change. But in reality such an institution is as really a dynamic 
phenomenon when thoroughly established as when it was in the 
act of coming into existence or is undergoing transformation. 
When thoroughly established, and as they say static, it has 
become a set of relatively constant and regular social activities. 

Besides past evolution, then, the social process includes also 
contemporaneous social activity and causation. The former ex- 
plains the difference between historic periods; the latter explains 
the difference between social classes. It is often the case that two 
families living in the same city ward, because of different opera- 
tion of social causes, are separated by a gulf as wide as that 
between historic centuries. The differences are other than those 
between historic periods, but they are as real and as great. Some, 
identifying sociology with study of social evolution, care only 
for investigations of the past and the primitive, and center their 
attention chiefly on that which they recognize as good in the 
making. Others, intent on the problems of today, are impa- 
tient of such studies of the bygone and the primitive, and 
center their attention on the present, and often chiefly on what 
they recognize as present evil, and the question how it comes 
to miss the better that is so near it. To restrict the scope of 
sociology in either way is wrong by being only partly right. The 
social process is one. The stream of the social past debouches in 
the swirling present. The principles in operation are alike in both. 
To discover these principles is the aim of sociology. Once dis- 
covered, they may be applied to the solution of present problems, 
or to the construction of a scientific history. 
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For the discovery of these principles, the study of the past and 
of the present have each some advantages that the other lacks. 
Our knowledge of the present is incomparably more complete 
than that which we can have of any past epoch. And our knowl- 
edge of the social movements in which we participate is more 
intimate than that which we can have of those which survive 
among backward peoples. On the other hand, in the past long 
sweeps of social causation can be traced, and the repetition of 
similar instances gives play to the comparative method, which 
reveals the essential and ever-present conditions of similar phe- 
nomena, and makes it possible to distinguish the nonessential 
elements of situations in which the phenomena are observed, 
affording an elimination of the accidental and isolation of the 
essential, like that effected in the laboratory. And from the 
highly evolved complexity of the present we can escape to the 
comparative simplicity of earlier stages. 

Is the idea of the social process the answer to the question with 
which this section opened: What phenomena are the objects of 
the sociologist’s attention? Is it enough to say in answer to the 
question: He is a student of the social process? And have we 
identified a kind of process which fulfils the conditions enumerated 
above, so as to require the existence of a separate science which 
is not economics or politics or any of the older special social 
sciences, but the newer science of sociology? This idea that the 
sociologist is not a student of things, of fixed results, but of a 
social process, which finds expression in all the phenomena that 
are studied by the special social sciences, and which in essence and 
method is not peculiar to any of them, but underlies them all — 
this conception, when first it took shape in my mind, seemed to 
be the revelation for which I was striving. But further reflection 
raises further questions. This is not so much the recognition of a 
new kind of reality as further insight into familiar realities; and 
what it requires may not be a new science, but only completer 
adjustment of old ones to the evolutionary and dynamic point of 
view. The familiar phenomena of economics, politics, law, reli- 
gion, etc., require to be studied as manifestations of process, the 
static as instantaneous photographs of the dynamic, the permanent 
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as the constant function of regular and unintermittent activities. 
Emphasize the dynamic side as we will, yet it remains true that 
no process can be studied unless it “amounts to something.” In 
more scientific phrase, a process can be identified only by its 
effects. Have we discovered any new kind of effects, or is it only 
that the familiar social sciences have been studying effects with 
inadequate attention to the processes of which they are the expres- 
sions, and that we have merely come to a more adequate realiza- 
tion that the fact of process characterizes social phenomena as it 
does other phenomena? Have we discovered a new kind of 
process, or merely come to realize that what we have been 
looking at all along was process, though we did not know it; 
that the very substance of these phenomena which we have been 
describing and trying to account for is the process that perpetually 
brings them forth? It need not daunt us to think that this view 
may require the familiar social sciences to undergo as complete 
a transformation as that which overtook the science of natural 
history, when it was reconstructed into biology by the transfer 
of attention to the study of processes. Ernst Haeckel for the 
physical scientists, and Wilhelm Wundt for the mental scientists, 
have said that, as the material sciences have had their blossoming- 
time in the nineteenth century, so the sciences of which sociology 
is the type, if not the sum, may be expected to have their 
blossoming-time in the twentieth. Before such prophecies can be 
fulfilled, long and wide avenues of further advance must be 
discerned. And it is not excessive optimism to hope that they 
will appear by the light of the dynamic conception of social 
phenomena. The candid admission that the social process shows 
its most important results in the fields already occupied by such 
sciences as economics, politics, and ethics, is not the same as 
saying that all existing phenomena have been adequately studied 
even by the static and “descriptive” method. Moreover, when 
the dynamic conception of social phenomena becomes habitual, 
it may be expected to lead to a shifting of appraisal such that 
facts hitherto regarded as relatively negligible will be seen to be 
important, and such that added to the present list of social 
sciences there may be one or more devoted to the study of social 
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activities that have been regarded as too ephemeral or insignifi- 
cant for serious study, but which illustrate the method of the 
social process, or contribute to the cumulative evolution which 
“cometh not with observation,” but is of mightier significance 
than dramatic and eruptive events. But no such mere addition 
to the list of social sciences will constitute sociology. And the 
importance of the dynamic concept of society will not be confined 
to any such relatively new field of research; it already is dis- 
tinctly appearing in the study of economic, political, legal, and 
ethical phenomena and in the history of religion, language, art, 
and science. The temporary confusion as to the proper scope 
and method of study in some of these fields, a feeling of the 
inadequacy of results hitherto attained, which exists in some 
quarters, and an increase of attention to the psychologic, that is 
the active, aspect of these phenomena, all are due in part to the 
dawning of the dynamic concept. To those who adopt this view 
as the guide of their investigations, the obvious interweaving of 
the social activities will forbid mutilating abstraction, and pro- 
mote the growth of the realization that there is unity, or at any 
rate correlation, in the social process. And this realization may 
of itself suffice to create the need for the word “sociology” as a 
collective designation for the sciences that study this totality, 
which we indeed may analyze, in thought, for purposes of easier 
apprehension, but which, in fact, stubbornly retains its vast 
complexity. 

The statement that the objects of sociological study are pro- 
cesses means that the students of the existing particular social 
sciences, as well as of branches of social investigation that may 
remain to be worked out, cannot find the objects of their most 
fruitful study in phenomena regarded as established, fixed, and 
static, be they never so monumental and institutional, but will 
find them rather in changes and the conditions of change which 
are often diffused, minute, and fleeting. It means also that which 
is yet more fundamental and significant, namely, that social 
phenomena are essentially activities, whether they are constant or 
whether they are changing, and that the most significant social 
causes are likewise activities. “Associating” is nothing apart 
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from the various activities which people perform together, and 
these activities are economic, political, religious, etc., etc. Must 
sociology, then, be either a mere collective name for the particular 
social sciences taken together; or else a study of the crumbs that 
fall from the tables of these sciences —an investigation of neg- 
lected, subordinate, or primitive human activities? We must 
decline to accept, without further research, either of these views. 
Epwarp Cary Hayes. 
Miami UNIVERSITY. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XIV 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES 
CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS (CONTINUED) 
SECTION V. THE GREEK WORLD (CONTINUED) 

It is very remarkable that neither Plato in the Laws and in the 
Republic, nor Aristotle in the Politics, attempts to establish a 
theory of the social frontiers. However, in the fourth book of the 
Republic Plato raises the question “of the most just limits which 
the magistrates can grant to the growth of their state and its 
territory, beyond which limits it shall not try to expand.” He 
supposes, then, that these limits, as all social structure, are the 
work of political architects, and, furthermore, that they have fixed 
natural limits. These limits appear to him very justly to have 
relation with the organization of the state. “This state must be 
permitted to grow as much as possible without ceasing from being 
one, and absolutely not beyond.” The state will therefore be able 
to extend itself so far as it will preserve the type of community 
which Plato definitely pretends to impose upon it. 

One can, however, legitimately suppose that Plato foresaw the 
realization of his ideal plan for all Greece, by his demanding not 
only an international code of war for all Greek tribes, but even 
the suppression of the war between the Greek republics.’ Society 
is based upon common rights, both economic and moral: this is 
the grandeur of his sociological conception; his society is 
co-ordinate, and its extension is limited only by the measure of 
this co-ordination; its limits have relation with its composition 
and its inner structure. He seems, however, to forget the influ- 
ence of the surrounding social conditions. He supposed, perhaps, 
like Weng-Tsen, that this influence could be disregarded, as the 
best-organized state naturally must assimilate the others. In his 
Laws Plato wishes that the city be far from the sea and from 
every other city; thus it will be better protected from corruption, 


and it will preserve itself better. In short, the preoccupation with 
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his architectural plan induces him to neglect the constantly vary- 
ing aspect of societies, their continuous and spontaneous trans- 
formation which always takes place independently even of the 
more or less rational and methodical intervention of man. And 
then the city is an isolated mass, its equilibrium being confined 
within itself. 

At the very moment when the situation in Greece is changed 
by the formation of larger groups, Aristotle shows clearly? the 
correlation between the structure of the state and the division and 
boundaries of property. Since the frontiers of the state form a 
part of its structure, and even constitute, as we have seen, its 
fundamental and primordial feature, the conclusion implied in his 
observation is that the structure of the frontier of each society is 
also related to its interior system of property and, in a more 
general way, to its economic organization. 

According to Aristotle, the public estates belong by right to 
those who bear arms and possess political rights. Thus he unites 
in his formula the military, political, and proprietary trinity; in 
these three forms, which are only one, consists sovereignty. The 
peasantry must form a distinct class. He rejects the community 
of property, which no longer agrees with the conditions of civiliza- 
tion of the enlarged city. He adds, however, that the kindness of 
the citizens ought to make its usage common. Thus it is probably 
a question of the transformation of the primitive communality, 
and not of its absolute suppression. A new social state needs new 
institutions which assure its cohesion, its co-ordination. The 
territory must be divided into two parts, one to be reserved for the 
public, and the other for private individuals. Each part will be 
subdivided into two other parts, of which the first is destined to 
provide for the expenses of cult and for those of common feasts ; 
as to the latter, the poor can only with difficulty contribute the 
amount prescribed by law, and at the same time provide for all 
the wants of their families. The second part ought to be divided 
among all the citizens, for the reason that everyone who possesses 
property both at the frontier and in the environs of the city is 
equally interested in the defense of both inner and outer regions. 


? Politics, Book IV, chap. 9, 6. 
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As to the limits of private property, Aristotle touches the subject 
only incidentally * when he criticises the opinion of Socrates as 
lacking in clearness and precision. Socrates had, indeed, said that 
“property must go so far as to satisfy the needs of a sober life.” 
According to Aristotle, a sober life can be very miserable, and one 
ought to say “sober and liberal ;”’ i. e., a life equally distant from 
luxury and suffering. 

The most noteworthy point is that Aristotle, like Plato, con- 
ceives the complete structure of the state as a constant and neces- 
sary equilibrium with its composition and inner organization. 
Aristotle, however, who lived in the midst of an imperialistic 
development, understands that new institutions must agree with 
the new social conditions. Neither the primitive communality of 
tribes and clans, nor the regulations of the old city, are any more 
suitable to the Greek state, or even to the Grzeco-oriental. But he 
realizes that if the primitive forms of communality have dis- 
appeared, conditions of existence must be assured to each member 
and each group which are at least as advantageous as those which 
they formerly enjoyed. This is necessary in the interest of the 
interior equilibrium as well as in the interest of the transformed 
and enlarged state. Therefore he assures to every citizen a 
moderate existence and therefore he interests every one of them 
in the defense of the interior state and of the boundaries. This 
empire remains a unified communality, co-ordinate in spite of its 
more extended limits. 

Thus the two greatest thinkers of Greek antiquity, who differ 
in so many points, foresaw the great sociological law which con- 
nects the problem of the social frontier with the very organization 
of society. The interest of the individual and that of society met 
in the empire, as formerly in the city, in the tribe, and in the 
horde. 

But how much more extensive and more complex was the 
social mass united by the same tie! Not only was movable 
property differentiated from landed property; not only existed 
public property side by side with private property; not only did 
wages and serfdom extend under different forms; but capital and 
labor assumed collective forms. In Greece as in Egypt there were 

* Book II, chap. 3, 5. 
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associations of capitalists and of laborers, coalitions, strikes, etc. 
How many new social relations have sprung up and are continu- 
ously springing up! How many profound causes of inequality 
and lack of equilibrium at the interior, and, besides, how many 
barbarous and warlike nations at the exterior! How to make up 
for the deficiency of understanding and of co-operation at the 
interior; how to assure the preservation and the defense of so 
many peoples united rather by force than by their vows and by 
common justice; how to suppress this social question of all times 
and especially of the last periods, a question so vital in all Greek 
cities —that was the problem: All this unstable equilibrium of 
the new civilization could be secured peacefully only by listening 
to the voice of the great social reformers; but these had influence 
only several centuries later. Plato and Aristotle belonged rather 
to the future than to their own times. These were still in the 
hands of the military powers. Thus a center of warriors’ civiliza- 
tion was formed outside of Greece, at its frontiers, where brutal 
force, in contact with other barbarians, raged with the utmost 
rudeness; a center of warriors’ civilization that conquered Greece, 
Asia, and Egypt, and finally became only a province of the empire 
it had helped to found. All these regions, reunited in the same 
dominion, and already partially amalgamated by their commercial 
and other relations, saw for some time their political frontiers 
wiped out and replaced by divisions that were purely adminis- 
trative and military, under a unique authority. This empire is 
already international and inter-continental; indeed, it ties 
together the most homogeneous parts of three continents. It is, 
at the same time, continental and maritime; it encompasses the 
different civilizations that were developed at the banks of the large 
rivers and seas. It extends to the Mediterranean, the Ionian, 
the AEgean, and the Black Sea; it touches the Caspian Sea, the 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Arabian Sea. It ever spreads 
more in width than in length; yet it already extends far to the 
north. In reality, it has no physical boundaries; it comprehends 
all the large basins. Yet so many inequalities still exist between 
these different regions, and between the groups, castes, and classes 
of each region, that equilibrium can be established only by aid of a 
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strong foreign authority. It is always despotism which makes up 
for the differences within a state as well as between nations. There 
is, however, nothing more frail than the social or intersocial tie 
of military force. The empire of Alexander did not survive its 
founder; new political frontiers were formed by its dissolution. 
But Greek civilization continued nevertheless to embrace regions 
that were farther extended than those of former Greece. 
SECTION VI. 

Geographically, Latium is the plain between the Tiber and the 
sea, the Alban Mountains and the foothills of the Apennines. It 
is the primitive territory, or Ager Romanus, equally distant from 
the Great Etruscan civilization and the already civilized tribes of 
southern Italy. Here at a certain period adventurers, at the same 
time bandits and colonists, settled, who were least adapted to the 
regular existence of more advanced societies and constituted a real 
military frontier in contact with other military societies : AZ guians, 
Volscians, Sabines, Samnites, etc. This military frontier existed 
thus at the boundaries of nations of different origin: toward the 
north the Etruscans and Ligurians; Italianized Aryans, Greeks, 
and Pheenicians in the south. This military frontier, with Rome 
as its center, was destined to become the natural nucleus of a new 
empire and to impress, according to the social development, its 
military character upon the economic, moral, and juridic structure 
of this empire. 

Rome, the center of this frontier, is driven in like a hard 
wedge between the north and the south of Italy, already more 
plastic, and subdues them gradually. Since 270 B. C. all of Italy 
is Roman as far as the Rubics and the Arno. Thereupon the 
frontier is constantly moved forward. Sicily is conquered, 
Corsica and Sardinia are annexed; the Gauls are repelled to the 
other bank of the Po; the Ligurians are exterminated, and their 
remnants are transported into Samnium. The Roman frontier 
touches the Alps. This natural frontier is transgressed; for the 
social forces, in their evolution, ignore and pass over these pre- 
bended boundaries. 

From 143 to 95 the first invasion of the northern valleys of the 
Alps takes place. In these mountains the rivers have their 
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sources. While the mountains form temporary obstacles, the 
rivers are the natural roads of communication. Then military 
colonies are established, one after the other, in order to maintain 
the newly conquered countries. Some are Roman, others Latin; 
but all serve to constitute a military frontier. This is the true 
frontier, but military, and independent of the social frontiers. 
And while this frontier is extended to the Alps and beyond, a 
corresponding co-ordination has been accomplished in the interior. 
Rome is the political center. All the places at the frontier are 
connected with the city, the seat of government, by large military 
routes: the Via Appia from Rome to Capua, the Via Venusia, the 
road of Tarent and Brindisi in the southwest, the Via Flaminia, 
and those of Narnia, Spoletum, and Ariminum at the northwest 
shore of the Adriatic. Of ten large highways, seven started from 
Rome. 

Even the evolution of the signification of the word “ Latium” 
shows the continuous transformations which Have been accom- 
plished. Originally Latium is only the place of refuge of adven- 
turers and, without doubt, of armed robbers (Jatere, latro). 
Gradually this region comes into contact with the neighboring 
cities. A confederation is formed—political Latium, or the 
dominion of the Latins, with Alba as its capital. Rome assumes 
the leading position and bestows upon the ancient confederation 
its military and authoritative character. The Roman-Latin con- 
federation is dissolved. Henceforth the word “ Latium” has lost 
its exclusively geographic meaning, and a political and juridic 
signification is attached to it. The jus Latii is detached from the 
primitive territory; it is conferred upon Italians and inhabitants 
of the provinces, who thus obtain the enjoyment of all civil rights 
to which the civitas romana entitles, as for instance, the ability of 
acquiring the full right of a city through the establishment of 
municipal magistrates. Finally Augustus includes within the 
so-called Latium all the towns of the ancient Latin confederation, 
those of the Hernici, Volsci, and Aurunci; and, besides, Cam- 
pania. Thenceforward “Latium” becomes a term which signifies 
one of the eleven administrative divisions of Italy. 

In 146, after the destruction of Carthage, the Roman sway 
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establishes the province of Utica in Africa. From now on it rules 
the Mediterranean Sea. Spain, which had been the intermediate 
country between Italy and Africa, the battlefield where Rome 
fought against the invading Carthaginians, is definitely con- 
quered. Now a military land route, connecting Italy with Spain, 
becomes necessary. In 154 Nizza, a Greek city which was con- 
stantly vexed by the Ligurians and the Celts of the Rhone valley, 
is occupied. Thence the conquest proceeds along the seacoast 
northward as far as Vienne and westward as far as Toulouse. 
The castellum of Asia is fortified, and a colony is established at 
Narbonne. A great road is constructed connecting the Var with 
the Pyrenees. 

But the new conquests cannot be secured even by military 
frontiers. The newly won countries are better secured if they are 
protected by new annexed territory beyond the military frontiers. 
Conquest calls for conquest. After the invasion of the Cimbrians 
and the Teutons (of whom the Teutons were finally annihilated 
at Pourriéres, Campi Putridi; the Cimbri in ror at Vercellz) 
the conquest of Gaul began to be considered indispensable to the 
security of Italy and even of Spain. 

In the East the “kingdom of Asia” is, in 129, constituted 
from the remnants of the kingdom of Pergamus. Pamphylia and 
Cilicia are conquered. The frontier moves continuously, regard- 
less of rivers and mountains, encircling the basins and distant 
valleys. A whole belt of provinces at the coast finally incloses the 
last, stilf more or less independent states, which had already 
become clients of Rome. This clientship of states is an enlarged 
image of the private clientship of the dominant class. After the 
sudden growth and prosperity of the kingdom of the Pontus 
under Mithoridates and his alliance with Armenia, the entire 
kingdom of the Pontus is annexed to the province of Bithynia. 
All the cities of the north and of the seacoast of Syria as far as 
Egypt experience the same lot. Egypt loses even Cyrenaica and 
Cyprus. 

Then, from 58-51 B. C., the conquest of Gaul is achieved. 
Gaul was the intermediate country between the Roman state and 
the Germans. Still deeply split into different parts, it was unable 
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to serve as a buffer. It was not able to defend the left bank of the 
Rhine, nor to prevent the invasion of the Romans. As early as 
the year 43 these had founded the colonies or military frontiers of 
Lugdunum and of Colonia Rauraca near Basel. Only the popu- 
lation of the Alps had remained free in their high valleys. The 
conquest of Gaul advanced the Roman sway at once to the Rhine; 
it encompassed all the intermediate basins, with all their ethnical 
and political subdivisions. 

Thus at the time of Czesar’s death, after the kingdom of Iuba 
had been annexed to the province of Africa, the whole circum- 
ference of the Mediterranean Sea belongs to Rome, except the 
two extremities of the south coast. Still at different points the 
sphere of penetration is yet but little extended, as in Dalmatia, 
where the ties between the two parts of the empire have remained 
feeble. After the battle of Actium, Augustus will see to this. 

At the middle of the third century after Christ the Roman 
Empire exceeds, not only in latitude, but also in longitude, all 
known civilizations. Rome has politically leveled all geographic 
boundaries, all ethnical divisions; it has absorbed the Etruscans, 
the Greeks, the Pheenicians, the Egyptians, the Aryans, the 
Semites, the Hamites. Of the ancient historical states there 
remain but Persia, restored in 226 by the Sassanides, India, which 
consisted politically of the greater part of the peninsula, and 
China. These begin to entertain indirect relations with the 
nations at the coast of the Mediterranean. Thus the civilization 
embraces most river and sea basins, and reaches to the Atlantic, 
the Indian, and even the Pacific Ocean. It has proceeded, toward 
the north, to Britanny and a part of Germany. Beyond the Rhine 
and the Danube the Germans, and farther east the Slavs, represent 
a niveau still inferior to that of the nations which are contained 
within the boundaries of the empire. Between Europe and Asia 
are the Mongolian nomads. Yet as no frontier was impervious, 
the infiltrations continue from without to the interior of the 
empire, and from within to the outlying regions. 

Yet the development of a pre-eminently military empire has 
doubtless not proceeded without any drawback, in spite of the 
progressive and organic differentiation of its peaceful elements, 
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which differentiation in the interior the empire has facilitated by 
removing farther and farther the regions exposed to warfare. 
Thus the almost certain voyages of the Phoenicians around Africa 
are forgotten; Africa is considered to be attached to the south of 
of Asia. It takes several centuries to blot out this error and to 
establish there the inter-continental traffic. 

If we now enter into the details of this Greco-Roman evolu- 
tion, the tradition of which forms a part of our own inheritance, 
we must consider some most interesting facts in respect to the 
special problem of the social frontiers. 

The ancient city was formed through the association of still 
simpler forms. Tribes, curia, and gentes at Rome are analogous 
to the same primitive groups in the formation of the Greek city. 
The ancient city was a confederation whose constituent elements 
embraced these previous group formations. Each city was strictly 
closed. “Between two neighboring towns,” says Fustel de 
Coulanges, “there was something more insurmountable than a 
mountain. It was the tract of sacred boundaries; it was the 
difference of the cults; it was the barrier which each town erected 
between the stranger and its gods.” 

In reality there are no other frontiers than the social frontiers, 
whose ethnical and geographical character furnishes but insuffi- 
cient particular elements for serving as a base for a scientific 
theory. There were no mountains between Thebes and Platez, 
between Argos and Sparta, between Sybaris and Croton, as little 
as between the twelve towns of Etruria and those of Latium. 
To assume a physical, or even simply a fortified, frontier seems a 
sign of weakness. Sparta, like Berlin, does not possess any forti- 
fications; it is a military city; Athens, a relatively peaceful and 
commercial city, surrounds itself with walls, like Antwerp. 

However, contrary to the idea of Fustel de Coulanges, it was 
not primarily the cult that constituted the social and autonomic 
frontier of the city. This was, above all, conceived as a domain, 
as an estate with boundaries. Religion, especially the cult of the 
ancestral manes, was superposed upon this economic conception, 
and by connecting in an ideal way the present with the past it 
made of the city the domain inherited from the forefathers, in 
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which they rested, and in which they continuously took an interest 
—the fatherland. 

In Greece it was customary to bury the dead in the fields of 
each family and not in cemeteries or at the roadside. Gains * 
quotes a law of Solon concerning this. Plutarch,® Marcellinus,*® 
and Demosthenes‘ confirm this custom. The same kind of burial 
was customary in Italy, as is shown by the Law of the Twelve 
Tables and the later jurists, such as Pomponius® and Julius 
Paulus,® and by other passages of the Digesta.*°  Siculus 
Flaccus*! says expressly: “Certainly there were two ways of 
placing the tomb. Some put it at the limit of the field; others in 
the center.” Thus the communal family was tied to the past by 
the tombs of the ancestors. It was the patria; the domain of the 
ancestors was the mundus, the economically and morally complete 
circle which lived by the direct consummation of its products and 
sufficed for itself. It was the elementary group which, associated 
with others, constituted the city. And this city likewise possessed 
its limits and its gods. 

Cato has the formula with which the Italian peasant invoked 
the Manes to guard his field, to protect it against thieves, and to 
grant an abounding harvest. One can, then, explain why the 
tomb was placed sometimes within the field and sometimes at its 
border. It was placed at the border where the field was exposed to 
plundering and in the middle where the security was greater. It 
was likewise with the city of the living: the military forces and 
the fortified places were at the boundaries. The world of the dead 
was the image of that of the living. Tibullus!? speaks in the same 
terms of the Lares agri custodes. 

Because a stranger could be neither owner nor heir, he was not 
protected by the same cult and the same right. In Greece the 
stranger was under the jurisdiction of the “archon polemarch ;”’ 
in Rome he was judged by the praetor peregrinus. Thus the 
* Digesta, X, i, 13. ® Aristides, 1; Cimon, XIX. 

* Life of Thucydides, XVII. * Against Callides, XIII, XIV. 
Digesta, XLVII, 12 and 1s. DigestaaVIII, 1, 14. 
* Especially XIX, I, 53; XI, 7, 2 and 9, 22d XI, 7, 43 and 46. 


™ Fragmenta terminalia, ed. Goez, p. 147. “7, 2, a3. 
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inner organization was at the same time in equipoise with the 
exterior milieu. The gens is the real, primitive family, with its 
common territory, common cult, and common right. This com- 
munity is at the same time positive for its members and negative 
toward foreign groups. The frontiers between gentes as well as 
between cities of gentes are sociological and primarily economic. 
Later they are gradually transformed, together with the economic 
transformation of the gens and of the city. The cult, the private 
and public right, will follow this very evolution. 

The primitive forms do not, however, disappear completely ; 
they are only covered by superficial allusions. Cicero’® says: 
“Religio Larum posita in fundi villaeque conspectu;’’ so when 
the clan and the family are already greatly modified, the primitive 
custom is persistent. Only when property has been individualized 
to a great extent, and when, besides, there are many families 
without property, the tombs begin to be grouped in cemeteries, 
in special fields which establish among the dead the community 
which has disappeared from among the living. Yet in each case, 
always and everywhere, the religious form molds itself con- 
formably to the prevailing economic forms and conceptions. 

Primitively each field and each house were surrounded by a 
boundary to separate them from the domicile and estate of other 
families. This boundary was not a stone fence, but a strip of 
ground several feet wide. It remained uncultivated in order to 
mark distinctly the separation; and later the law enacted that it 
must remain untilled. It is the same custom and the same idea 
which we find in greater measure in the military frontiers of the 
states. The plow must never touch this separating strip, nor was 
it desirable that the military frontier should cease being a desert. 
There was, however, this difference: the uncultivated strip of 
ground between the estates of different owners contained the 
tombs. The habitations of the dead protected the living family. 
At the frontier of the states a more material protection was neces- 
sary: a military force. But was this not always, for the enemy, a 
menace of death, if not of the dead? 

The Roman law declared the strip of ground separating 


3 De legibus, II, 11. 
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estates to be imprescriptible. Exactly this is the case with the 
frontiers of the enlarged state; there the ager publicus is formed, 
not capable of being lost or impaired by the claims of anyone 
founded on prescription. 

At different days of the month the head of the family strode 
around his field, following carefully the uncultivated and hallowed 
strip. He drove before him victims; he sang hymns; he made 
sacrifices.1* On this frontier, at certain intervals, big rocks or 
trunks of trees, called termini, termones, termina, were placed. 
Similarly, the chiefs of the city went regularly the rounds at the 
frontiers, inspecting the military detachments and the military 
frontiers. Only the heroes and the gods of the city were here 
exempted from the defense; their tombs and temples were placed 
along the military routes and even —as far as the higher divinities 
of the state were concerned — within the cities. 

Siculus Flaccus?® describes the ceremonies connected with the 
estate of the family. We shall see that the rites relating to the 
territory of the state are analogous, if not absolutely identical. 
Says Flaccus: 

In this manner our ancestors proceeded: First they dug a small ditch; 

at its border they set up the “term,” which they crowned with garlands of 
herbs and of flowers. Then they sacrificed; the blood of the immolated victim 
they caused to flow into the ditch; they threw into it burning charcoal, grain, 
cakes, fruits, and poured over it some wine and honey. When all this was 
burned up in the ditch, the stone or the wooden trunk was sunk down and 
driven into the still glowing ashes. 
Stone and trunk represent symbolically the site occupied by the 
dead buried in the ground; the bones of the ancestors symbolized 
the frontiers of the traditional property of the family, the frontiers 
of the commonwealth. At the boundaries of the field the victims 
are slain, their blood flowing to strengthen the guards of the field. 
Also at the frontiers of the state the blood will continually be 
spilled, and the fields, fertilized by the remains of the dead, as the 
infelicitous saying goes, will be considered the legitimate prize of 
the sacrifices that were made to win and to defend them. 

* Cato De re rustica, 141; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, XI, 74; Ovid, Fasti, 
639; Strabo, V, 3. 

* De conditione agrorum, ed. Lachmann, p. 141. 
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All these rites, institutions, and creeds were not isolated facts 
nor aberrations. They were quite natural and, under various 
forms, universal. Thus one finds the same usages among the 
Sabinians and the Etruscans before the Roman conquest.?* The 
Etruscans were a different race. They probably did not belong to 
the Aryan race, but came from the eastern regions of the Mediter- 
ranean, after having been expelled by Greek invaders. 

The Greeks likewise had sacred boundaries: Spot, 
Plutarch and Dionysius of Halicarnassus translate terminus by 
dpos. In Greek it was also named téppov.'8 

The frontier was always known as eternal, as an indisputable 

and perfect form of the social equilibrium. The discussion of any 
institution whatsoever is already a sign of its transformation. 
The immovable and sacred “term” guarded the border of the 
field. It warned the neighbor not to touch it even involuntarily ; 
for otherwise “the god who is hurt by the plowshare or the 
mattock exclaimed: ‘Stop! this is my field; yonder is yours,’” ?® 
The violator of the “term” was cursed, he and his beasts: 
“QOu’il soit mandit celui qui a arraché une borne, lui et ses 
beeufs.””?° According to Etruscan law,?* 
he who has tondred or removed the landmark will be condemned by the gods; 
his house will disappear; his race will be exterminated; his field will not 
produce any fruits; hail, blight, the heat of the dog-star will destroy his 
harvest; the limbs of the guilty will be covered by ulcers and destroyed by 
consumption. 
If these visitations were not exactly realized, since there existed, 
within the family groups forming the city, at least a more or less 
organized justice of a theocratic character, they continued to rage 
through war, when the frontiers between neighboring societies 
were disputed. There the conflicts caused the destruction of the 
harvest and the extermination exactly as formerly in the feuds 
between the families and the hostile clans. 

Plato foresaw this correlation of the economic, familiary, or 

* Varro, L, V, 74. 

™ Pollux, IX, 9; Hesychius, s. v. Spos; Plato, Laws, VIII, 842. 

“ Euripides, Electra, G 6. ” Ovid, Fasti, II, 677. 

* Fustel de Coulanges, La cité antique. 

"\ Scriptores rei agrariae, ed. Goez, p. 258, or ed. Lachmann, p. 35. 
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private form with that of the state. Mentioning the Athenian law 
of which these words have been preserved, “‘ Do not trespass upon 
the boundaries,”’ he adds: 

Our first law must be: let nobody touch the frontier which divides his 

field from his neighbor’s, for it must remain immovable. Let nobody think of 
disturbing the small stone which separates friendship from enmity, the stone 
which one has vowed by oath to let stay at its place. 
Thus the violation of the boundary line produces enmity, as the 
violation of the frontiers brings about war. The frontier between 
estates is known to be immovable, as are also the frontiers 
between nations. And yet at all times they have been moved and 
transformed; for the individuals and the nations see only what 
they wish or are able to see. Every belief is an obstacle to the 
conception of anything that does not fit into its frame. 

When, about three hundred years after Christ, under the 
empire, Rome had become a relatively enormous center of popu- 
lation, with characteristics very similar to those of our large cities, 
we still find the ancient conception of the family patrimony, but 
how dimmed! In this already essentially capitalistic epoch the 
city contained, according to our most competent archzologists, 
about forty-five thousand “tenement houses,’”’ and only about one 
thousand seven hundred mansions or private houses occupied by 
their owners. The “tenement houses” were called insulae; the 
private houses domus. These latter represented all that had 
remained of the old domestic constitution, but, as we see, even 
the others, the “‘islands,”’ were still considered as closed, isolated 
homes, contrary to reality. 

These were by no means institutions and ideas that were 
exclusively pertaining to the Greco-Roman civilization. They 
can be found everywhere in the same stage, with some variations 
which, however, are but accessory. The laws of Manu** inform 
us that the same conditions existed, for instance, in India. But 
everywhere the order and the equilibrium were supposed to be 
immovable and definitive as form-limit, while the limits of the 
private and family property — which are always conditioned by 
the social and especially to the economic movement — were either 
extended or reduced in accordance with the changeable conditions 
= VIII, 245. 
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of the inner social milieu, and equally under the influence of the 
external conditions. The constitution of the property at the 
interior necessitated a continuous extension of the public territory, 
and therefore the advance of the frontier. The progress of the 
conquest also exerted a vigorous influence upon the constitution of 
the private property. 

As originally the estate of the group was not distinct from 
that of the state, because the family group or the clan was the 
state, so at the moment when the differentiation between private 
and public property is accomplished, and the latter has two distinct 
domains — one a general domain formed by the frontiers of the 
sovereign state, the other embracing the particular domain of the 
state in so far as it is different from the property of the groups 
or individuals—a new organic tie unites these differentiated 
forms and gives them a common structure and a common function, 
though apparently different, the accidental modifications in any 
one of the parts producing complete variations in all other parts, 
and a general transformation always following as the result of 
each particular variation. 

Thus the interpretation of the rites and creeds in connection 
with the frontiers of the property of the horde, the tribe, the clan, 
or the family serves as foundation for the theory of the frontiers 
of the state. At the beginning the two theories are confounded, 
because the property and the frontier are blended. Thereupon a 
real differentiation follows; but unity is re-established by the 
correlation and interdependence of the organs and the differen- 
tiated functions. The primitive state was a domain; the modern 
state is, in reality, the same, but its utilization is nowadays given 
to manifold agencies —to groups which are becoming more and 
more special, yet destined to co-operation toward one aim. This 
is unfortunately too often disregarded, both in theory and in 
practice, by those who contest the legitimacy of the constant 
intervention of the society in its own organization, in view of the 
general interest. 

Just as most modern constitutions still declare that the terri- 
tory of the state is one, indivisible and inalienable, within the 
frontiers surrounding it, so was originally the condition of nron- 
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erty; not only of communal, but of family, and even of private 
property, which originally does not imply the right of using and 
of abusing—a right which subsequently law has subjected to 
reasonable limitations. 

Even in its most absolute form, individual property is but a 
social function. The two arbitrary theses, which are as wrong as 
the old controversy between the individual and the state, must 
be abandoned in favor of the more positive consideration of the 
constant relation which, in each society, ties the condition of the 
individual to that of the group, and does not permit us to say 
whether the whole is superior or inferior to the parts forming it. 
There is no absolute value, but only relative equivalence. Thus it 
is in the division of the social functions. The most elementary 
and common functions are the most necessary; less essential are 
those which we consider the most elevated. To attempt to estab- 
lish for them a definitive hierarchic order means to deny the 
possibility of the mutual evaluation of the social services by a 
common measure. This mistake is at the bottom of all theories 
of inequality; but these very theories were created by the almost 
general conditions of the evolution of human societies. These 
conditions were military and sprang from inequalities between 
neighboring societies caused by the difference of their interior 
development. There existed among the societies a hierarchy, 
such as existed among the individuals and the groups of indi- 
viduals in the interior. Even today the jurists of international 
law proclaim in vain the principle of the equality of all sovereign 
states. This equality will remain a pure metaphysical conception, 
always contradicted by the facts. We have powers of first, 
second, third rank, etc., and the list of their composition, which 
has ever changed, will always be amenable to revision. The 
theory which actually proclaims the equality of states does no 
more correspond to reality than the principle according to which in 
one and the same society all men possess equal rights or are equal 
before the law. These are purely juridic, though generous fic- 
tions, and in this sense, but only in this sense, they point to new 
and higher social forms. The positive conditions of peace among 
individuals as well as societies will never be able to demonstrate 
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themselves except in the progressive abatement of the inequalities 
existing among them. These inequalities do not result from the 
political frontiers, nor from the separation between the castes and 
the classes. The exterior and interior divisions are, on the con- 
trary, only the effect of these inequalities. Between the nations 
there are mountains, rivers, seas, oceans; but these do not form 
their real frontiers. The true intersocial and social frontiers are 
deeper than oceans, higher than mountains, more untilled than 
deserts. In spite of the triple distinction between national terri- 
tory, public domain, and private property, do not these three forms 
continually depend upon each other? Can we reasonably suppose 
that if, for example, the French soil happened to be conquered by 
Germans and would be utilized by Germans, no danger would 
arise therefrom for the whole and indivisible territory of the 
republic ? 

At Sparta it was expressly forbidden to sell real estate ;?* 
likewise at Locri and at Leucadia.24 Phzdon of Corinth, a legis- 
lator of the ninth century B. C., ordained that the number of 
families and of real estate must remain immutable.?® Only it is 
more difficult to limit the population than to limit the property. 
Neither one nor the other proceeding is efficacious. It would have 
been necessary to adopt both at the same time; but this would 
have been the same as to proclaim the cessation of social life, to 
force it to restrain itself to an absolutely unchangeable number of 
inhabitants in a fixed territory; and yet it presupposes that this 
population and the territory do not vary in their composition. 
Sparta experienced its evolution in spite of the decree prohibiting 
the selling, bequeathing and giving away of the ground. Thanks 
to the accumulation of movable property and to the inequality, an 
oligarchy arose, which was at the same time economic and politi- 
cal; and we know that finally the ephor Epidadeos succeeded in 
enacting a law that allowed a citizen to dispose of his possessions 
by donation or by bequest. Finally the restriction about selling 
property was removed; for Plutarch mentions ** that the sale was 
frequently disguised under the pretext of donation and bequest. 
Aristotle, Politics, II, 6, 10. Tl, 4, 4 
*% Ibid., II, 3, 7, 9. * Life of Agis and Cleomenes. 
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But in those days the ancient Spartan state was already greatly 
modified in its interior and exterior relations and structure. 

Because originally real estate is not private property, it is 
explained why the laws of the Twelve Tables permit the creditor 
to seize the person of his insolvent debtor, but not to seize his 
property. Thus it was for a long time among the Hindoos. 
Credit was at the beginning personal before it could become real 
and landed. Mommsen acknowledges that 
the idea of property was with the Romans, not originally associated with 
immovable property, but only with the possession of slaves and of cattle. 
.... The Romans of the first centuries cultivated the farm land in common, 
probably in different clans; each of these clans cultivated the estate belonging 
to it, and the product was then distributed among the different families that 
formed the clan. 

The clan was a differentiation produced within the tribe, as the 
families or houses were a differentiation within the clan. On the 
contrary, the city extended itself by the fusion of several tribes. 
And the more the city grew, the more were the primitive groups 
limited and individualized. Their own frontiers do, however, not 
disappear; they only become less and less rude limitations. But 
even in a purely graphic form the limits are by no means less real. 
In this and in other regards the evolution of the frontiers which 
had become at a certain time simple interior divisions has been 
identical with that of the frontiers of the state which consists of 
several cities. Also this state can become a simple interior 
division. 

In ancient times the conception of the frontier of the state was 
in such wise adequate to that of the boundaries of property that 
the ceremonies used at the founding of a city and at the delimita- 
tion of the family domain were analogous. Fustel de Coulanges 
describes, after Plutarch, the customary ceremonies, and especially 
those employed at the foundation of Rome. Romulus digs first 
a small circular trench, into which he throws a clod of soil which 
he had brought from the city of Alba. Thereupon every one of 
his companions throws into the trench a little soil which each had 
brought from his native land. According to the idea of the 
ancient, religion forbids a man to separate himself from the land 
of his deified ancestors and from the hearth. This, in my opinion, 
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may be explained by the fact that the patrimony belongs to the 
community, and that, by leaving this, one lost all right to the 
former. Thence was derived, in case of emigration, the custom of 
taking along symbolically the soil and the hearth, represented by 
small portions thereof. The divinities and the cult followed. 
When Danton replied to those who advised him to flee, “ Do you 
carry away your country at the sole of your shoes?” this refusal 
to escape proved that at Danton’s time the economic conditions 
and ideas were changed. Since then the capitalist, by a return to 
the primitive forms, has become a thorough cosmopolitan. As 
Adam Smith has already remarked, he carries with him his capital 
as previously the emigrant took with him a little ancestral soil. 
Patria was the terra patrum, Vaterland, in the most realistic sense 
—the land which contains the manes, or ancestral remains, and 
gave shelter to the patres, or heads of the families of the com- 
munity, those who will be the patres or senators of the city. 
According to Plutarch the circular trench, dug at the founda- 
tion of a city, was called mundus, or region of the nether manes. 
It was, according to Festus, cius partem conservatam dus mani- 
bus; likewise Servius says: Aras inferorum vocant mundos. Ara 
was the field, and also the altar erected upon the field for the cult 
of the ancestors, the previous owners of the field. These had even 
now their own field—the one beneath. The base of the cult is 
economic; the altar is the superstructure of the arable field. At 
the trench, which was thus filled with the shares of the soil from 
the different territories, left by each of the members of his crowd, 
Romulus imitates the family head who erects upon the family 
estate the tombs or altars of his ancestors. He sets up an altar for 
the ancestors, and then he kindles the hearth of the city. “The 
trench,” says Ovid,?" “is filled with soil, and the altar is con- 
structed above it. A new hearth is lighted there, and the fire is 
kept burning.” Around the altar the city arises, as the house sur- 
rounds the domestic hearth, and as the family tomb is situated in 
the domain. We have seen that frequently, on the contrary, the 
tomb was at the edge of the field. The formation of the city 
meant centralization. It was natural that, with the constitution of 
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a center, a differentiation between the frontier properly so called 
and this center should take place. This differentiation was, at the 
same time, economic, religious, and political. 

Thereupon Romulus drew a furrow in order to designate the 
circumference of the city, as the head of a family left a strip of 
ground uncultivated around his domain. He did this by striding 
around with his head veiled, priestly garments covering him. He 
is the chief of the city and its pontifex, as the head of the family 
in the chief of his community. He also holds the handle of the 
plow and chants his prayers, followed by his companions. The 
clods raised by the plowshare are carefully thrown to the inner 
side of the circumference, in order that no portion of the land may 
belong to an outsider, and also in order to prepare a new obstacle 
at the side of the trench. Indeed, if the soil dug out is called the 
fosse, the earth cast inside is called the moat or wall. 

The ceremony as performed by Romulus was similar to the 
Etruscan ceremony —etrusco ritu; perhaps it was an imitation. 
But then one would have to admit that the founders of Rome were 
Etruscans. In sociology a law governs imitation: the same social 
conditions produce naturally analogous institutions and creeds. 

After the outline of the city has once been established, it con- 
stitutes the frontier, as the ancient city is a closed city and as, in 
this respect, it is connected with the primitive community which 
also constitutes a closed mundus. This sacred frontier is invi- 
olable; it is forbidden to transgress it, for this means to go into a 
foreign land, to the enemy. Remus had to pay for his sacrilegious 
infraction with his life, but he proved at the same time that each 
frontier is destined to be crossed. 

No line surrounding a city is absolutely closed or uninter- 
rupted. The legendary founder of the city of Rome lifts the 
plow at certain places; he carries it— portat. The gates, portae, 
are the places where Romulus has interrupted the trench and the 
wall, where he has carried the plow. 

It should be noticed now that here, as in the strip left untilled 
between the family estates, we see something reappear and develop 
which in the case of states of more considerable size will become 
the march, the territorial border. The pomocrium is the sacred 
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space reserved at both sides of the wall; it is forbidden to cultivate 
it or to live thereon. ‘“ Postmoerium dictum,” says Varro, “quo 
urbana auspicia finiuntur.” On this place there is neither cult nor 
cultivation; there is the artificial desert, death, the true frontier 
of the city. 

Aulus Gellius** gives us the definition of pomoerium which 

* XIII, 14. 
he found in the books of the augurs, where the question of the 
auguries was treated: “The pomoerium is a space around the 
city, between the walls and the field properly so called; it is deter- 
mined by fixed limits where the auspices of the city are termi- 
nated.” That established by Romulus ended at the foot of the 
Mons Palatinus, but it was extended together with the republic, 
and finally encompassed several high hills. The pomoerium could 
be extended only by a warrior who, by conquest, had enlarged the 
republic by a territory that was taken from the enemy. Of the 
seven hills only six were inclosed in the city limits up to the time 
of Emperor Claudius. Claudius finally added the Aventinus, 
which up to that time had been excluded, since it had given 


unfavorable auspices to Remus at the time of the foundation of 
the city. 

Thus the development of the city center is already regarded as 
correlated with the extension of the state or the society; but in 
the Roman military society the social development is understood 
only as an extension of the territorial frontiers by conquest. 
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When it was first announced that the Citizens’ Union of New 
York was entering upon a campaign to increase the range of 
municipal powers so as to include ownership and operation, 
among other things, of street railways, gas and electric-light 
service, it was regarded as something of a politico-economic sensa- 
tion. The extraordinary feature was not the character of the 
proposition itself. Municipal ownership is no novelty, either as a 
theory in this country or as a practical accomplishment in Europe, 
especially in Great Britain. But that an organization of the civic 
prominence and influence of the Citizens’ Union should select the 
opening months of a new Tammany administration to start the 
machinery at the state capitol for a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting these new city functions, was unique in American political 
history, to say the least. 

Had the last municipal election in New York continued the 
reform administration in office, a suggestion for adding an 
immense new set of complex responsibilities and powers to the 
city government’s activities certainly would have seemed less 
eccentric than coming, as it did, close upon the heels of the most 
striking demonstration ever afforded of the insecurity of clean, 
able, and nonpartisan government in the great “social experi- 
ment” city of the New World. 

But these are points of political expediency rather than of 
principles at stake. The larger importance of any such move- 
ment does not lie in the sensational interest of an unpropitious 
launching, but in the fact that it raises again (and each time more 
seriously, whatever the outcome of the particular agitation) the 
issue of the wisdom and practical feasibility of taking the govern- 
ment into these exacting and complicated fields of industrial 
responsibility and management. This is, indeed, a large issue; 
and if a fresh discussion of it leads to nothing more concrete than 
the remedying of certain abuses in existing systems, and establish- 
ing more equitable and satisfactory relations between the com- 
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space reserved at both sides of the wall; it is forbidden to cultivate 
it or to live thereon. “ Postmoerium dictum,” says Varro, “ quo 
urbana auspicia finiuntur.” On this place there is neither cult nor 
cultivation; there is the artificial desert, death, the true frontier 
of the city. 

Aulus Gellius** gives us the definition of pomoerium which 

* XIII, 14. 
he found in the books of the augurs, where the question of the 
auguries was treated: “The pomoerium is a space around the 
city, between the walls and the field properly so called; it is deter- 
mined by fixed limits where the auspices of the city are termi- 
nated.”” That established by Romulus ended at the foot of the 
Mons Palatinus, but it was extended together with the republic, 
and finally encompassed several high hills. The pomoerium could 
be extended only by a warrior who, by conquest, had enlarged the 
republic by a territory that was taken from the enemy. Of the 
seven hills only six were inclosed in the city limits up to the time 
of Emperor Claudius. Claudius finally added the Aventinus, 
which up to that time had been excluded, since it had given 
unfavorable auspices to Remus at the time of the foundation of 
the city. 

Thus the development of the city center is already regarded as 
correlated with the extension of the state or the society; but in 
the Roman military society the social development is understood 
only as an extension of the territorial frontiers by conquest. 
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When it was first announced that the Citizens’ Union of New 
York was entering upon a campaign to increase the range of 
municipal powers so as to include ownership and operation, 
among other things, of street railways, gas and electric-light 
service, it was regarded as something of a politico-economic sensa- 
tion. The extraordinary feature was not the character of the 
proposition itself. Municipal ownership is no novelty, either as a 
theory in this country or as a practical accomplishment in Europe, 
especially in Great Britain. But that an organization of the civic 
prominence and influence of the Citizens’ Union should select the 
opening months of a new Tammany administration to start the 
machinery at the state capitol for a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting these new city functions, was unique in American political 
history, to say the least. 

Had the last municipal election in New York continued the 
reform administration in office, a suggestion for adding an 
immense new set of complex responsibilities and powers to the 
city government’s activities certainly would have seemed less 
eccentric than coming, as it did, close upon the heels of the most 
striking demonstration ever afforded of the insecurity of clean, 
able, and nonpartisan government in the great “social experi- 
ment” city of the New World. 

But these are points of political expediency rather than of 
principles at stake. The larger importance of any such move- 
ment does not lie in the sensational interest of an unpropitious 
launching, but in the fact that it raises again (and each time more 
seriously, whatever the outcome of the particular agitation) the 
issue of the wisdom and practical feasibility of taking the govern- 
ment into these exacting and complicated fields of industrial 
responsibility and management. This is, indeed, a large issue; 
and if a fresh discussion of it leads to nothing more concrete than 
the remedying of certain abuses in existing systems, and establish- 
ing more equitable and satisfactory relations between the com- 
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munity and public-service corporations, it will have been well 
worth while. 

The demand for public ownership and operation of street rail- 
ways, lighting facilities, etc., is often based upon the broad con- 
tention that the furnishing of “common necessities” ought logi- 
cally to be in the hands of all the people. The argument is 
obviously careless, in that it would equaliy justify state production 
of wheat, sugar, coal, oil, meats, cotton, and wool — whatever, in 
fact, has come to be regarded as a “necessity” of life. The real 
distinction comes in when the article in question is not only a 
public necessity, but is supplied under practically monopolistic 
conditions. There is a separate grouping of industries of this 
class, which is recognized in the practical policies of virtually all 
civilized countries. From time immemorial governments have 
elected to take over the control and operation of so-called “ natural 
monopolies ;” whether it was the development of valuable natural 
products, especially rare mineral deposits, or, in more recent 
times, the furnishing of water supply, drainage systems, street- 
lighting, and even in some cases of public transportation and 
communication facilities. The instinctive appreciation that the 
peculiar character of such industries calls for and justifies some- 
thing more than a /aisses-faire policy is what underlay the very 
general support of the President’s intervention in the coal strike. 
The act was unofficial, to be sure, but morally it had the effect of 
an assertion of the sovereign popular right to take a hand in the 
conduct of a virtually monopolistic industry supplying a necessity 
of life. 

The principle has steadily become clearer that, where com- 
petition is impossible or ineffective, some outside agency is not 
only admissible, but necessary, to supply or compel the progressive 
improvement and the checks against extortion which natural con- 
ditions do not in such case afford; and since this interference is 
required in the public interest, what more natural than that the 
government, as the organized expression of the people’s will, 
should be the intervening agent? 

Much elaborate argument has been wasted in the vain effort to 
show that competition is really feasible under all conditions. But 
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public sentiment has become impatient of all such obviously 
specious reasoning in defiance of known facts. Competition 
between transportation lines, or gas and electric-light companies, 
or telephone systems, usually ends either in a price agreement, 
or a division of territory, or an outright consolidation of the rival 
corporations. Massachusetts has frankly recognized the humbug 
of competition in certain of these fields, and has even gone to the 
extent, as a recent decision of its Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, in a case at Springfield, witnesses, of declaring virtually 
that the monopoly is advantageous and should be protected; but 
such an expression from the source quoted must always be taken 
in connection with the all-important proviso that the monopoly 
operates under a very strict and comprehensive system of public 
control, and this is precisely what Massachusetts laws provide. 

Here is where the real issue lies today. There is less and less 
effort to galvanize the corpse of competition in the public-service 
facilities of our cities, either in practice or in theory. Equally, there 
is less and less disposition to deny the public right to supply in 
some way the safeguards which competition would naturally 
afford if it were actually there. The vital question is on the 
how. And here begins the cleavage between the public-ownership 
proposition and public control. 

It will be of interest to inquire into some of the experience of 
recent years, under both systems, in this country and abroad. 
So far as strictly municipal undertakings are concerned, Great 
Britain furnishes practically all the advanced experiments of large 
importance, and unfortunately the differences of opinion as to 
practical results are so pronounced, and the testimony so con- 
flicting, that positive conclusions are in many cases difficult. Not 
only this, but in forming judgments very much depends upon 
whether the results under municipal operation at a given time are 
compared with previous private-management experience in the 
same community, or with present American experience under 
private management. 

Take, for example, the famous case of Glasgow. The tracks 
of the street-railway system were the property of the city from 
the beginning, but were leased in 1871 to the Glasgow Tramway 
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& Omnibus Co., for twenty-three years. On November 12, 1891, 
the Town Council voted not to renew the lease, and entered into 
negotiations with the company for the purchase of its equipment. 
These negotiations fell through, and the municipality thereupon 
purchased an entire new outfit for a horse-car line—cars and 
horses, barns, ground, buildings, and machinery. Why was not 
an electric system installed, as it certainly would have been by any 
American private corporation taking possession of an urban 
transportation’ system so recently as 1894? 

Mr. J. Shaw Maxwell, in a review of municipal-ownership 
experiments, in the Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual for 
1902, says it was because there was not time enough in the two 
years after the negotiations with the private company collapsed 
to the date when the city had to begin operation, to purchase and 
install an electric plant. A different explanation is indicated in the 
very exhaustive and favorable account of the Glasgow tramways, 
to which the Light Railway and Tramway Journal (London) 
devoted almost its entire space in the issue of July 3, 1903. It 
appears that a special committee was appointed as early as July, 
1891, to investigate methods of operation for the tramways, and 
a month later reported in favor of ‘“ mechanical traction;” but 
they could not agree on whether it should be electric, cable, 
compressed-air, or gas-motor. 

The subcommittee were busy considering the question until after the 
following May, when they decided that it would be impracticable to start the 
service with mechanical traction, and that the safest course would be to start 
with horses and wait further developments in regard to the various forms of 
traction. 

In October, 1902, 
offers were received for erecting and completing an electric installation, with 
all plant, appliances, rolling-stock, etc., necessary for working about eight 
miles of the tramways in the northern part of the city, including the Spring- 
burn route, on the overhead system, but the committee did not then see their 
way to recommend the acceptance of any of the offers. 

Not until five years later was even a short experimental line 
authorized, and the principal reason seems to have been that 
“there was as yet no general consensus of opinion as to which was 
the best system of mechanical traction.” The first test-line was 
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opened in 1898, and in the following year a complete change to 
the electric system was voted. The last horse-car was withdrawn 
from service in Igo!. 

There is a conflict of testimony also with regard to the finan- 
cial results of the Glasgow undertaking. It appears that in the 
twenty-three years of the lease to the private company nearly 
$1,700,000 had been expended on capital construction account, of 
which upward of $980,000 had been paid off by the tramway com- 
pany, which also had expended some $617,000 on renewal of 
permanent way, and contributed about $309,000 in clear cash 
profit to the city. Statements of percentages of profit made by the 
municipality since 1894 make a considerably better showing when 
the capital basis upon which they are computed includes (in 
addition, of course, to later expenditures) only the net debt upon 
the system at the time of the transfer, than when it includes, as it 
should, the total investment up to that time, of which almost two- 
thirds had been contributed free and clear by the operating 
company. 

Another easy way of getting an erroneous impression of finan- 
cial results is to compare the average annual payments to the 
“Common Good,” or net profit fund, during the whole twenty- 
three years of the lease with the annual payments into that fund 
since 1894. By this method it appears that only about $13,500 
per year went to the city’s profit account prior to municipal man- 
agement, while in the first year after the change, 1894-95, the 
amount so paid was $40,193; in the four succeeding years, 
$43,794 each; in the next three, $60,825; in 1902-3, $121,650; 
and Mr. John Young, the general manager of the system, informs 
the writer that “it has been decided that this sum shall be paid 
over to the Common Good annually in future.” 

But the $13,500 average for the twenty-three years before 
1894 of course includes all the meager early years, from the time 
when the total capital investment of the system was less than 
$17,000. If, instead of stating the payments to the “Common 
Good” as an average for the whole period, the figures are given 
year by year, as is done for the period since the lease, it appears 
that the amounts increased steadily prior to 1894 as well as since, 
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and in the last year under the old system amounted to over $27,- 
000; in the last thirteen months, over $32,000. Further, it 
should not be overlooked that if Glasgow had been obliged, as any 
private corporation purchasing the plant would have been, to pay 
annual interest, say at 2% per cent., on the $980,000 of capital 
investment which had been paid up by the private company, the 
amount available for Common Good would have been less by 
about $24,500 each year than it actually has been since the city 
began operations. In other words, instead of $43,794 from 
1895 to 1899, it would have been about $19,300 in each of those 
years; instead of $121,650 today, it would be just over $97,000. 

On the other hand, on the basis of what the old company 
actually was accomplishing just prior to 1894, with the same 
unpaid capital debt to carry as that taken over by the city, the 
municipal management has steadily increased the net return to 
the “Common Good,” and that with some reduction of fares, 
installation of a modern system, and altogether improved service. 

And it is further to be noted that the movement toward 
municipalization of British tramways is steadily forging ahead. 
Huddersfield has been operating its own system since 1882; 
Plymouth and Blackpool, since 1893; Leeds, since 1894; 
Sheffield, since 1896; Liverpool, since 1897; while Manchester 
has only recently undertaken the same experiment, the largest 
of the kind in England, covering nearly 150 miles of trackage. 
In 1901, 56 propositions for municipalizing tramways were 
authorized, the estimated cost ranging from about $23,000 to 
$14,600,000. According to the Board of Trade Returns spe- 
cially obtained on this subject in 1900, 70 out of a total of 177 
tramway systems were then under public ownership and manage- 
ment, and these 70 represented a total expenditure on capital 
account of $49,650,737, as against $56,116,580 for the 107 
private corporations. 

The circumstance above all others which has made fairly 
satisfactory results possible, as compared with the previous sys- 
tems, is the relatively high character of British municipal adminis- 
tration. Through long traditions of decency and much clarifying 
experience, these cities have developed the habit of picking men 
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of honorable repute, business experience, and capacity for public 
service; and but for this fact it is altogether probable that the 
experiments would have proved disastrous failures. To cite a 
few cases by way of illustrating the average composition of the 
governing bodies of English municipalities: in 1901 the City 
Council of Birmingham contained forty manufacturers and 
tradesmen associated with the metal and cutlery trades; in Brom- 
ley nearly half the members were manufacturers and tradesmen, 
connected chiefly with the cotton industry; in Hull the shipping 
interests were strongly represented; in Huddersfield woolen 
manufacturers were prominent; in Sheffield the staple industry 
was represented in all its phases, from corporation directors to 
steel-workers and molders; in Glasgow the municipal corporation 
consisted of twenty-one merchants and shopkeepers, twenty-six 
manufacturers and tradesmen, sixteen professional men, four 
following no calling, while the great trading interests of the city 
were well represented. 

In spite of all the favorable features, public opinion in Great 
Britain, while strongly tending toward municipal ownership in 
many quarters, is by no means a unit on the practical results 
achieved down to date. Mr. Maxwell himself, although a believer 
in municipalization, quotes a number of critical judgments; for 
example, that of Mr. Benjamin Taylor, in the electric railway 
number of Cassier’s Magazine, that “ generally speaking, the most 
perfect tramway system is procurable when the municipality owns 
the track and leases the lines to a company under municipal 
regulations.” Mr. Taylor reviewed the experience of Glasgow, 
Huddersfield, Blackpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Plymouth, and 
expressed the conviction that 
In no single instance has it [municipal operation] been perfectly successful. 
Glasgow furnishes the nearest approach to success, but in Glasgow, with a 
small track for an enormous dependent population, it would take very bad 
management indeed to produce financial failure... . . Any well-managed 
company, in possession of the advantages which any of these corporations 
[municipalities] whose work has been reviewed, possesses, would have, long 
ere this, produced much better results both for itself and for the public. 


Whatever may be the conclusion, however, as to public versus 
private tramways in Great Britain, when we compare the results 
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under the very best of the municipalized systems with those 
realized in many of the larger American cities, the differences are 
pronounced. Dr. Albert Shaw, author of Municipal Government 
in Great Britain, who has sometimes been quoted as an advocate 
of municipal ownership, declared before a committee of the New 
York legislature: “I have never dreamed of advocating municipal 
ownership in the city of New York. I have never thought of it 
as a remedy.” And, as to foreign cities: “I never believed any 
experience derived from them of any applicability to our cities.” 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who was a member of the special 
Massachusetts investigating committee appointed in 1897, and 
whose right to speak with considerable authority on these matters 
is unquestionable, declares that he has “never yet found in 
Europe anywhere a case of municipal or public transportation 
worthy an instant’s consideration as compared with our own.” 
This has the appearance of an extreme view, to be sure; but con- 
crete facts go a long way in support of it. 

Suppose, for example, the comparison is made between the 
Glasgow experiment, which is decidedly the most favorable for 
municipal ownership that could be taken, and the Boston system, 
which, if it is indeed the best in the United States, has many a 
close second so far as practical operation is concerned, whatever 
may be said of the general fiscal relations with the community. 
Of that, more later. 

Glasgow today has 139 miles of tramway, measured as single 
track. The population of the city is about 800,000; and in the 
financial statement and general account issued by the Tramways 
Committee the total population served, including the suburbs, is 
given as one million. The Boston Elevated Railway Co. operates, 
as a unit, some 440 miles of elevated, subway, and surface lines, 
and serves approximately the same aggregate population, includ- 
ing the suburbs. In other words, Glasgow has one mile of track 
for every 7,200 of population, in round numbers; Boston, one 
mile for every 2,270. The Glasgow system in 1902-3 carried 
177,179,594 passengers; the Boston company carries about 
236,000,000 paying passengers, of whom 130,000,000 use free 
transfers, making 366,000,000 separate trips furnished. The 
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average daily traffic is: Glasgow, 485,000; Boston, 1,000,000. 
The Glasgow rolling-stock consists of about 680 cars of all kinds; 
the Boston company owns over 3,300. The average number of 
cars operated in one day in Glasgow is now about 450; in Boston, 
1,300. Thus Boston operates one car for every 770 passengers 
carried each day; Glasgow, one car for every 1,077. 

This difference is reduced, however, by the fact that prac- 
tically all the Glasgow cars are “ double-deckers,” seating from 
50 to 55 passengers. A car seating 55 provides for 25 inside and 
30 on the roof. The equipment of the Boston system is varied, 
including 174 elevated-railway cars seating 48 passengers, with 
comfortable standing-room for 50 more; nearly 1,600 surface- 
railway box-cars of different sizes, the great majority seating 34 
passengers each; and more than 1,500 open cars for summer use, 
seating from 40 to 60 according to the number of benches. In 
winter, therefore, although Boston operates about 40 per cent. 
more cars in proportion to traffic than Glasgow, the average 
seating capacity of a car on the Glasgow system is greater than 
that of Boston surface cars by an even larger percentage; but 
this does not apply to carrying capacity. The standard surface 
car on the Boston system is 25 feet long, exclusive of platforms; 
in Glasgow, only 17 feet; which means, of course, less standing- 
room inside. And there can be little doubt as to which of the two 
evils is to be preferred, for winter travel — standing-room inside 
a warm car, or a seat on the roof, exposed to the cold and fre- 
quently to storms. This exposure to weather, by the way, is a 
permanent feature of “upper-deck” travel on the Glasgow cars, 
summer or winter; a second roof, or cover of any sort, has been 
found impracticable on account of the many bridges under which 
the cars must pass. 

A new type of box-cars, the largest size that can be used on 
many of the crooked streets, and seating 36 passengers, is being 
installed on the Boston lines. And it is somewhat unjust to the 
Boston system, moreover, to estimate the average seating capacity 
solely on the basis of standard surface cars, even though there are 
1,600 of these and only 174 of the elevated cars, which seat 48 
each. An elevated car runs many more miles in a day than a 
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surface car, and hence handles a much larger relative proportion 
of the traffic. While there are less than one-ninth as many ele- 
vated as either type of surface cars, the mileage made by the 
elevated cars is more than one-sixth of the total made by the sur- 
face. This, of course, increases the average seating capacity of 
the rolling-stock as a whole. 

In summer the average seating capacity of the elevated and 
open surface cars on the Boston system is nearly, if not fully, 
equal to that of the Glasgow cars, and this with protection from 
the weather, and without the delays and inconvenience in requir- 
ing passengers to climb to the roof. Double-deck cars were tried 
in Boston at one time, but abandoned because it was found impos- 
sible to handle heavy traffic with sufficient expedition; and it is 
chiefly on this account, in fact, that the street-railway judgment 
of this country has been, on the whole, against the use of this 
type of rolling-stock. 

The Glasgow system, June I, 1903, with 130 miles (measured 
as single track), represented a total capital investment of $13,- 
405,024, or $103,115 per mile. The Boston system, including 
stock and bonds of leased lines, is capitalized at a little less than 
$44,500,000; and if to this be added the cost of the city-owned 
subway, on which cost the company pays the interest and a 
liberal sinking-fund contribution, the total capital investment 
becomes approximately $48,500,000, or $110,227 per mile. 
There is no presumption of overcapitalization here, as compared 
with Glasgow, in view of the costly elevated and subway sec- 
tions which form a part of the Boston service, and of the further 
fact that labor cost of construction in this country includes a 
wage-rate practically double that of Scotland, and which is only 
partially offset by the superior skill and energy of our workmen. 

The Boston system, with earnings of about $12,000,000 
annually, pays a direct tax of seven-eighths of one per cent. on 
gross earnings, a state corporation tax of about $16 per $1,000 of 
market value of the stock, and local taxes on its real property, in 
the various municipalities through which its lines pass, ranging 
from $15 to $20 per $1,000 of assessed valuation; and, in addi- 
tion, is required to remove snow and ice from, and maintain the 
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paving on, the street surface occupied by its tracks. The interest 
which it pays on the cost of the subway is sufficiently in excess of 
the interest the city has to pay on the bonds issued for its con- 
struction, to retire the bonds and make the subway the city’s 
property free and clear in less than forty years. 

The total of these taxes and service obligations, and excess 
interest payment, now amounts to upward of $1,550,000 a year, 
or nearly 13 per cent. of the gross earnings. Glasgow, with a 
street-railway revenue of $3,178,471, in 1902-3, pair into the 
“Common Good”’ $121,650; to which should be added the taxes 
which the municipality as a whole assesses upon the tramway 
property, amounting in 1902-3 to $88,488. A further addition 
should be made of $83,982, being the average annual payment by 
the Tramway Committee since 1894 into the sinking-fund for 
reduction of the capital debt; these payments, of course, are profit 
to the municipality, in that they give it that much clear interest in 
the property as an asset. The total of these payments which go 
to the public good is $294,120, or slightly over 9 per cent. of the 
gross revenue. The Boston corporation, serving the same popu- 
lation as the Glasgow lines touch, pays to public-benefit account 
more than five times the gross amount so paid by the Glasgow 
system, and 39 per cent. more in proportion to earnings. 

The question of fares cannot be considered apart from that of 
the amount of service furnished. What are the facts, then, as 
between Glasgow and Boston? Glasgow has a graduated scale of 
fares, ranging from 1 cent for a little over half a mile to 8 cents 
for g miles. The standard 5-cent fare in this country takes a 
passenger 5.8 miles in Glasgow. Needless to say, the confusion 
and complications of such a system, for the varying distances 
traveled, would prohibit it from meeting the demand for the 
utmost possible expedition on our large American city transit 
systems. Even more serious is the increasing rate of penalty it 
imposes upon the wide distribution of traffie, and hence upon the 
building up of workingmen’s homes in the suburbs. 

In Boston the uniform fare is 5 cents, and by means of the 
free-transfer privilege it is possible for this sum to ride from one 
end of the system to the other, fully 20 miles. Wage-earners and 
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surface car, and hence handles a much larger relative proportion 
of the traffic. While there are less than one-ninth as many ele- 
vated as either type of surface cars, the mileage made by the 
elevated cars is more than one-sixth of the total made by the sur- 
face. This, of course, increases the average seating capacity of 
the rolling-stock as a whole. 

In summer the average seating capacity of the elevated and 
open surface cars on the Boston systein is nearly, if not fully, 
equal to that of the Glasgow cars, and this with protection from 
the weather, and without the delays and inconvenience in requir- 
ing passengers to climb to the roof. Double-deck cars were tried 
in Boston at one time, but abandoned because it was found impos- 
sible to handle heavy traffic with sufficient expedition; and it is 
chiefly on this account, in fact, that the street-railway judgment 
of this country has been, on the whole, against the use of this 
type of rolling-stock. 

The Glasgow system, June 1, 1903, with 130 miles (measured 
as single track), represented a total capital investment of $13,- 
405,024, or $103,115 per mile. The Boston system, including 
stock and bonds of leased lines, is capitalized at a little less than 
$44,500,000; and if to this be added the cost of the city-owned 
subway, on which cost the company pays the interest and a 
liberal sinking-fund contribution, the total capital investment 
becomes approximately $48,500,000, or $110,227 per mile. 
There is no presumption of overcapitalization here, as compared 
with Glasgow, in view of the costly elevated and subway sec- 
tions which form a part of the Boston service, and of the further 
fact that labor cost of construction in this country includes a 
wage-rate practically double that of Scotland, and which is only 
partially offset by the superior skill and energy of our workmen. 

The Boston system, with earnings of about $12,000,000 
annually, pays a direct tax of seven-eighths of one per cent. on 
gross earnings, a state corporation tax of about $16 per $1,000 of 
market value of the stock, and local taxes on its real property, in 
the various municipalities through which its lines pass, ranging 
from $15 to $20 per $1,000 of assessed valuation; and, in addi- 
tion, is required to remove snow and ice from, and maintain the 
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paving on, the street surface occupied by its tracks. The interest 
which it pays on the cost of the subway is sufficiently in excess of 
the interest the city has to pay on the bonds issued for its con- 
struction, to retire the bonds and make the subway the city’s 
property free and clear in less than forty years. 

The total of these taxes and service obligations, and excess 
interest payment, now amounts to upward of $1,550,000 a year, 
or nearly 13 per cent. of the gross earnings. Glasgow, with a 
street-railway revenue of $3,178,471, in 1902-3, pair into the 
“Common Good” $121,650; to which should be added the taxes 
which the municipality as a whole assesses upon the tramway 
property, amounting in 1902-3 to $88,488. <A further addition 
should be made of $83,982, being the average annual payment by 
the Tramway Committee since 1894 into the sinking-fund for 
reduction of the capital debt; these payments, of course, are profit 
to the municipality, in that they give it that much clear interest in 
the property as an asset. The total of these payments which go 
to the public good is $294,120, or slightly over 9 per cent. of the 
gross revenue. The Boston corporation, serving the same popu- 
lation as the Glasgow lines touch, pays to public-benefit account 
more than five times the gross amount so paid by the Glasgow 
system, and 39 per cent. more in proportion to earnings. 

The question of fares cannot be considered apart from that of 
the amount of service furnished. What are the facts, then, as 
between Glasgow and Boston? Glasgow has a graduated scale of 
fares, ranging from 1 cent for a little over half a mile to 8 cents 
for 9 miles. The standard 5-cent fare in this country takes a 
passenger 5.8 miles in Glasgow. Needless to say, the confusion 
and complications of such a system, for the varying distances 
traveled, would prohibit it from meeting the demand for the 
utmost possible expedition on our large American city transit 
systems. Even more serious is the increasing rate of penalty it 
imposes upon the wide distribution of traffic, and hence upon the 
building up of workingmen’s homes in the suburbs. 

In Boston the uniform fare is 5 cents, and by means of the 
free-transfer privilege it is possible for this sum to ride from one 
end of the system to the other, fully 20 miles. Wage-earners and 
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clerks employed in the business districts can live 8 to 9 miles out 
and ride to and from their homes for 5 cents, while the Glasgow 
“‘suburbanite,”’ to travel equal distances, if the lines extended that 
far, would have to pay 7 and 8 cents, respectively. A journey of 
15 or 16 miles out from central points in Boston, by connection 
with outlying suburban lines, may be taken for 10 cents, and 20 
to 25 miles for 15 cents. The same distances under the Glasgow 
rates would cost 13, 14, 18, and 22 cents, respectively. 

The short-ride and congested-district character of the Glasgow 
service must be borne in mind in connection with the fact that the 
average amount received per passenger, based on the returns of 
annual earnings, is a little less than 2 cents. In Boston, counting 
the free transfer passengers, it is about 344 cents. But what is the 
effect of the sliding scale on Glasgow traffic? Simply, that the 
great bulk of the travel consists of short rides within the city 
limits. Thirty-six per cent. of the passengers pay 1-cent fares — 
that is, ride only half a mile; 56 per cent. pay the 2-cent fare, 
covering 2.33 miles; only 8 per cent. pay fares of 3 cents and 
upward; in other words, only 8 per cent. make journeys of more 
than 3.5 miles. 

To be even more explicit: The most distant suburban point 
to which the Glasgow tramways extend is Paisley, 6.95 miles. 
To get there costs 6 cents, or 7 from the center of the city. The 
next farthest point is Clydebank, 6.39 miles; fare, 6 cents. Three 
other suburbs are between 4 and 5 miles, and one about 3%. 
From Park Street station, Boston, a passenger may ride 9.53 
miles to Arlington Heights for 5 cents; 9.83 miles to Charles 
River Bridge; 8.23 miles to Arlington Center; 8 miles to 
Waverley; 7.9 miles to the Melrose line; 7.36 miles to Milton; 
7.3 miles to Neponset; 6.32 miles to Woodlawn; and 6.04 miles 
to Lake Street; and the uniform fare for any one of these jour- 
neys, or for any two of them in combination, through free trans- 
fer, is 5 cents. 

The Glasgow system is not doing what it might and ought 
toward relieving the terrible congestion of workingmen’s families 
huddled within the cramped distance limits. That the need of 
such distribution is great appears from the fact that more than 
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30 per cent. of the families in Glasgow, according to an investiga- 
tion made a few years ago, were living in single rooms, as com- 
pared with about 1% per cent. in Boston. 

But there is yet another most important consideration entering 
into this matter of fares—the question of wages. The relation 
of wage-rates paid, to the average fare charged, is twofold. 

First: Wages are by far the largest item of operating 
expenses, and, as between two systems using substantially the 
same traction methods and carrying approximately the same num- 
ber of passengers per car, the one paying the higher wages must 
necessarily charge a higher rate of fare. If the system paying 
the higher wages also operates more lines and furnishes a larger 
number of cars for the amount of traffic handled, all the more 
reason why the rates of fare must be higher. 

Both Glasgow and Boston use the system of electric traction. 
Boston operates more than three times more track, and runs 40 
per cent. more cars in proportion to traffic. How about the wages. 
The pay of motormen and conductors in Glasgow ranges from 97 
cents per day during the first six months to $1.22 after three years 
of service. In Boston surface-car conductors and motormen 
receive $2.25; elevated motormen, $2.30 the first year, $2.40 the 
second, and $2.50 the third; brakemen, $1.85; guards, $2.10; 
while all these employees receive 5 cents per day additional after 
five years of service, 10 cents after ten years, and 15 cents after 
fifteen years. These rates are about double those paid in Glasgow. 

From the operating standpoint, therefore, whether it be in 
respect to wage expense, trackage operated, or amount of car 
movement, or all three, as is actually the case, there is abundant 
reason for higher average fares per passenger carried on the 
Boston system. 

The second respect in which the wage matter relates to fares 
charged brings in the question of purchasing power. The differ- 
ences between Boston and Glasgow street-railway wages reflect 
similarly wide differences between the general “run” of American 
and Scotch wages all along the line—not so great in some 
cases, of course; in others greater. It is one of the truisms of 
economics that prices are to be considered high or low, not abso- 
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lutely, but solely with reference to the purchasing power of the 
community, and in a community where wages are practically 
double the rates prevailing in another, an average fare of 3% 
cents would be, if anything, somewhat cheaper than one slightly 
under 2 cents in the other; at least, so far as concerns the army 
of wage-earners and clerks, and their families, who constitute the 
great majority of the patrons of any urban transportation system, 
and are the people to whom the matter of rates and service is of 
chief importance. 

It may be urged, as accounting for some of the relative advan- 
tages of the Boston system, that it is surrounded on all sides by 
“feeder” electric roads which deliver passengers from an area 
including a considerably larger population than is brought into 
touch with the Glasgow lines. The fact is, however, that the bulk 
of the business from this wider area is handled by the suburban 
service of the steam railroads. Hundreds of trains each day, in 
and out of the two great terminals in Boston, accommodate an 
immense traftic, and not only from outlying points, but from sta- 
tions directly within the territory of the Boston elevated, and in 
constant competition with it; so that the accounts are probably 
square in this respect. As a matter of fact, the proportion of 
traffic on the Boston Elevated Co.’s lines which does not originate 
within its own territory, compared with the total business, is 
small. 

The reasonable deduction from these somewhat extensive 
comparisons seems to be that, while public ownership and opera- 
tion of street railways, under the favorable civic conditions of 
British municipalities, in most cases give a better and cheaper 
service than was afforded by the various private corporations it 
supplanted, even this improved service is relatively meager in 
extent, and usually of mediocre quality, compared with American 
experience; and that the municipalized enterprises would break 
down entirely if subjected to any such tests as are commonly 
required under American conditions. 

Glasgow was selected for comparison, as already observed, 
because it makes the best showing for municipalization, probably, 
to be found anywhere. In other British experiments results are 
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less favorable, some of them markedly so; but in few of them 
have the facts ever been presented with sufficient clearness and 
fairness to warrant any very precise comparisons. The experi- 
ment of the London County Council in constructing electric lines 
in the south of London is a case in point. It appears that in 1899 
the council’s experts estimated the expense of this undertaking at 
about $1,242,000. It has only recently been completed, and 
proves to have cost some $4,800,000. In consequence of this 
excessive expenditure, there seems to be a fair prospect, according 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee of the County Council, 
that the expenses, and charges against these lines, will exceed the 
income, and the deficit will have to be added to the tax budget. 
Thus far, the net returns to the council from the south London 
system have not been anywhere near so great as those from the 
leased lines on the north side; but, on the other hand, the fares 
are somewhat higher on the private lines, and the service in some 
respects not so good. 

The same uncertainty exists in regard to municipalization of 
electric lights. The London Times presents statistics showing 
that during 1901 the city of Salford lost $36,441 on the operating 
account alone of its electric-light plant, to say nothing of the 
charges on the $908,803 invested. Bath lost $6,024 in the same 
year, on a plant which was purchased for $119,217, and upon 
which $379,548 had been spent. Even after this expenditure, the 
works broke down, and the city tried in vain to sell the outfit to a 
private corporation. Bedford lost $14,598 on operating account ; 
Bristol, $12,165; Morley, $9,732; Glasgow. $21,980; Edin- 
burgh, $13,089. These facts certainly are striking. Granting 
that the Times was conducting a campaign against municipal 
ownership, and hence did not give the statistics for cities which 
may have had more favorable experience, the specific cases here 
cited are of such importance as to destroy any warrant for assert- 
ing in general terms that “ municipal electric lighting is a success 
in Great Britain.” It would be impossible to make such a claim, 
even if all the other experiments were financially satisfactory. 

Coming to the United States, the briefest statement of the 
situation shows how slight a hold the public-ownership idea has 
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obtained thus far. Chicago, it is true, has voted in favor 
of municipal ownership of the street railway, gas and electric- 
light plants; but in the present financial condition of that city 
there is little prospect of the proposal getting any farther. Thus 
far, only one community in the land owns and operates its own 
street railways, namely, Grand Junction, Colo., a town of less 
than 5,000 population. Of places of 3,000 population and 
upward, 193 are supplied with electric light by public enterprise, 
1,190 by private; 20 operate municipal gas-works, 956 rely upon 
private companies; 1,465 have private telephone exchanges, while 
not one has embarked in this branch of municipal enterprise. 
Water-works and sewers, the two forms of municipal service 
requiring relatively the least of expert management and trained 
business judgment, are much more largely under direct municipal 
control; there being only 42 private sewerage systems against 
1,045 public, and 661 private water companies against 766 public. 

It is interesting to note that by far the larger number of 
municipally owned electric-light plants and gas-works are found 
in small places, where the conditions are relatively simple; very 
few of the large cities, where the demands of the situation are 
complex, extensive, and exacting, have tried the experiment. Of 
cities of 30,000 inhabitants and upward, only four conduct 
municipal electric-light works, and three municipal gas-works; 
while in places of 3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, 111 electric-light 
plants are under public management, and seven gas-works. In 
the six largest cities—-New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St, 
Louis, Boston, and Baltimore— both electric light and gas are 
supplied by private companies, with the partial exceptions that 
Chicago furnishes her own electric-street lighting, and the Phila- 
delphia gas-plant, although leased to a private corporation, is 
owned by the city. 

The Philadelphia experiment in gas-making is one of the 
interesting cases of municipal mismanagement on a large scale. 
After many years of operation by the city, the plant had so 
deteriorated and the financial losses to the city had so accumu- 
lated, the gas supplied was so poor in quality and high in price, 
and the political manipulations of the “gas ring” (which Pro- 
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fessor Bryce says controlled 20,000 votes) became so notorious, 
that after a thorough legislative investigation the whole outfit was 
leased to a private corporation for a term of practically thirty 
years, or from December 1, 1897, to December 31, 1927. The 
conditions of the lease provided for a complete rehabilitation of 
the plant, declining price and improved quality of gas, and liberal 
annual cash payments into the city treasury. 

In the four years previous to the making of this lease the 
expenditures incurred by the city in connection with operating the 
gas plant, including salaries of office employees, furnishing of 
street lamps, rentals, betterments, etc., exceeded the income by 
$958,615.64, an average deficit of $239,653.91 per year. 
The item of betterments during this period averaged $36s5,- 
498.02 per year. In view of the condition the plant was in when 
taken over by the private company, it is a fair inference that the 
bulk of these so-called “ betterments” were virtually waste, yield- 
ing very little actual improvement in the efficiency of the works. 
But if we waive that point, and credit the full amount of the 
betterments to the city as permanent improvement of the plant, 
the current operating account, disregarding the betterments 
outgo, showed an average annual surplus of $125,844.11. In the 
six years after the lease the cash payments to the city by the 
private company, in consideration of the privileges granted it, 
amounted to $2,600,523.12, or an average of $433,420.52 per 
year. Thus the gain to the city on current operating account 
alone, under the lease, has amounted to an average of $307,576.41 
annually, as compared with the four previous years. The private 
company now makes all the betterments (which go to the city 
free and clear at the end of the lease), and these must amount to 
$15,000,000 during the term of the lease, or an average of $500,- 
000 per year. Adding to these guaranteed betterments the net 
gain on current operating account, it would appear that the aver- 
age annual gain to the city since the lease went into effect has 
amounted to $807,576.41. 

As a matter of fact, the company is making the bulk of the 
betterments in the first years of the lease. By the first of January, 
1904, it had expended on this account a total of $9,608,199.50. 
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And this does not tell the entire story. The company fur- 
nishes the city with gas for street-lamps and public buildings, 
free of expense, and is required to increase the number of street- 
lamps to the extent of 300 per year, as ordered by the City Coun- 
cil. At the same time, the average candle-power of the light sup- 
plied has increased from a range of from 19.04 to 19.47 in the 
four years preceding the lease, to a range of from 22.72 to 23 in 
the six years after the lease. The price per 1,000 feet is $1, of 
which 10 cents goes to the city treasury. The city has the power 
to reduce the price to 90 cents, if it chooses to forego its own 
4 revenue of 10 cents; after 1907 it may reduce the rate to 85 cents; 
after 1912, to 80 cents; and after 1917, untii the end of the lease, 

to 75 cents. 

In addition, the item of making service connection and 
installing meters, part of which was formerly charged to the con- 
sumers, is now borne entirely by the private company. The city 
has the option of resuming possession of the plant January 1, 
1908, but only upon condition of reimbursing the private company 
for all betterments made in the meantime. At the expiration of 
the lease the entire plant is to be turned over to the city, with all 
the betterments, free and clear. The issue of returning to city 
management or executing a new lease will then come before the 
city of Philadelphia, and if those who endured the service as it 
was before 1898 were to be the ones to do the deciding in 1927, 
there is little doubt what the verdict would be. 

The experience of Boston a few years ago throws additional 
light on the difficulties of municipal ownership in this country. 
Under Mayor Quincy, a number of new municipal bureaus or 
departments were created, through which the city undertook to 
do its own printing, electrical construction, carpentering, and 
repairing, furnish its own ice, and so on. Under the succeeding 
administration of Mayor Hart, an experienced business man, it 
was found that, instead of proving sources of economy, these 
bureaus were veritable waste-pipes leading from the city treasury, 
and they were closed up as fast as possible, with the excep- 
tion of the printing-plant, for which a satisfactory offer could not 

be obtained. Among other things, it was found, for example, 
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that the electrical equipment of a ferry-boat, which under private 
contract would have cost only $6,800, cost $10,200. Electrical 
work in the city building for hospital nurses cost $4,754; by 
private contract it would have been $1,528. Work on a city 
armory, which normally would have cost $2,600, absorbed $6,700 
of the city’s funds. Ice for public drinking-fountains, which 
private companies were furnishing at $2 to $3 per ton, was 
costing the city $6. 

Political appointees, numerically far in excess of the require- 
ments of the service, and individually incompetent as a rule, had 
brought the bureaus to this extravagant pass; and it was virtually 
impossible to resist the drift in this direction, because the Common 
Council would not vote money enough to carry on the work of the 
departments, unless “ places’ were made for the favorites of the 
aldermen, as demanded. Chief Electrician William Brophy, of 
the Boston Wire Department, reported to Mayor Hart: 

A glance at the pay-rolls show that nearly 60 per cent. of the men whose 
names they contain were appointed at the request of certain prominent gentle- 
men, who, to say the Jeast, are not the best judges of the necessary qualifica- 
tions of the employees of this department. 


And among these employees, it is hardly necessary to add, there 
was a more or less general adoption of that leisurely gait which 
already has come to be known on the state-managed industries in 
New Zealand as the “ government stroke.”’ 

Civil-service regulations proved no safeguard against these 
aldermanic raids, and the efforts to get around the rules were even 
carried to the extent of supplying a variety of ordinary employ- 
ments with new and singular names for which no civil-service 
examinations existed! 

On the general question of whether such abuses could be over- 
come, and a civil-service system devised which would provide a 
really satisfactory selection of employees for socialistic municipal 
enterprises, it seems high time to remark that the extent of 
effectiveness of any civil-service test, where more than somewhat 
perfunctory service is required, is very easily uverestimated. It 
has become a sort of fetich in the popular mind, to such an extent 
that very many participants in this line of discussion have made 
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the tacit admission that if a rigid civil-service system could be 
established, it might then be feasible to place industrial enterprises 
under the management of government bureaus. But the truth is 
that no civil-service examination ever devised is adequate to select 
out industrial capacity, or catch in its meshes that indefinable, 
unclassified, evasive quality of practical genius which enables one 
man to take charge of a business undertaking and bring it 
through to success, while another, of equal or even superior tech- 
nical knowledge, makes a total failure of the attempt. 

Natural selection is the only method that has ever been found 
to develop the highest type of managing ability in the industrial 
field, and no feasible substitute for it has ever been proposed. 
How would it be possible, for example, to establish tests of busi- 
ness policy and management which should be regarded as the 
accepted “standards”? There are, in fact, no accepted “ stand- 
ards” of policy for the successful conduct of business enterprises. 
The conditions of success are not only constantly changing, but 
they are widely different at one and the same time, in different 
plants, according to the situation, character of the market, pre- 
vious traditions of the business, and a hundred and one features 
irreducible to concreteness. What might be regarded as essential 
business principles in one situation, and made the basis of a 
general competitive examination, might yield a group of success- 
ful candidates notably unfit to conduct enterprises under the varied 
and changing conditions of other situations not covered by these 
established tests. On the other hand, it is doubtful if some of the 
most successful managers of modern industries could themselves 
pass an examination of the sort which would probably be regarded 
as necessary to select the best managing talent. 

To bring all these considerations to bear against the municipal 
operation of complex industrial enterprises is not, however, to 
concede the entire case to the opposite contention of unlimited 
private control. There are grave abuses and inadequacies in pri- 
vate management, here and there, as well as under public enter- 
prise, although usually of a different character, and capable of 
being remedied by other means than sacrificing the positive 
advantages and permanent incentives to efficiency and improve- 
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ment, furnished by the element of individual rewards and penal- 
ties. In other words, there is a middle ground of public control, 
to which attention may well be drawn, since here, indeed, is a 
really fruitful field. 

The transportation system of Boston was selected for com- 
parison with Glasgow intentionally, because it affords the best 
illustration in evidence anywhere of this attempt to solve the 
municipal-service problem along the lines of public control. The 
public control here exercised is both specific and general: that is, 
the Boston Elevated Co. operates under certain restraints and 
requirements imposed equally upon all street-railway corpora- 
tions in the commonwealth, and in addition is subject to a com- 
prehensive set of special regulations framed in recognition of 
the peculiar conditions of metropolitan transportation. 

In addition to the various taxes already specified, whereby 
the public receives its contribution to the “Common Good,” it is 
provided that, if any dividends are declared in excess of 6 per 
cent., an amount equal to the excess shall be divided among the 
cities and towns in which the company operates. In point of fact, 
whatever has been earned in excess of 6 per cent. thus far has 
been turned back into improvement and extension of the system, 
and this may be expected to continue for a number of years; the 
plans for development of the Boston transportation facilities are 
of a most comprehensive character, and the work is steadily in 
progress. The division of profits above 6 per cent. (8 per cent. 
in the case of all other street-railway companies) is probably the 
least important of the Massachusetts public-control features; it 
may possibly, however, act as some measure of protection of the 
Boston system and its present exceptionally public-spirited man- 
agement, against becoming the prey of speculative interests 
ambitious to exploit the property solely for the quick profits to be 
got out of it. 

The general body of Massachusetts street-railway legislation 
is very largely the outgrowth of an official investigation in 1897, 
by a special committee, whose report is perhaps the most valuable 
and suggestive that has appeared on the subject. This legislation 
is of an advanced character, providing very careful protection of 
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public interests and close supervision of quasi-public enterprises. 
As a matter of fact, for more than half a century Massachusetts 
communities have held the power of life and death over street- 
railway corporations, at short notice. The franchises of any 
such company are nominally perpetual, but they are subject to 
revocation at will in and by the communities through which its 
lines pass, the only appeal being to the State Railroad Commis- 
sion. The commission may nullify the revocation, or sustain it if 
in its judgment the public interests so require, whatever the cause 
of complaint against the offending corporation. 

In other words, a street-railway franchise in Massachusetts 
is what the investigating committee of 1897 termed a “tenure 
during good behavior ;” the sole exception to this indefinite-term 
principle being in the case of the Boston Elevated Railway. In 
view of the extraordinary investment required for permanent 
plant, the Boston corporation holds perpetual franchises for 
the right of way of its elevated structures, subject only to revoca- 
tion of its charter; and, by virtue of taking over the West End 
Street Railway, the Elevated Co. operates under a twenty-year 
lease of the subway, originally granted to the former corporation. 
The surface-line franchises, however, are revocable by the munici- 
pal authorities. 

The State Railroad Commission is not only the final arbiter of 
life and death for street-railway companies, but it determines in 
the first instance, by careful inspection of the proposed routes, 
plans, etc., whether the capital stock to be issued corresponds 
with a fair estimate of the actual expense of construction to be 
incurred; and no corporation may issue stock in excess of that 
decision. All increases of stock must be authorized, and the 
price per share at which it may be sold to those already owning 
stock must be fixed, by the commission. The price so fixed must 
represent as nearly as possible the market value of the stock at 
the time. No certificate of original stock may be issued until the 
par value thereof has been paid in, in cash; and no stock or scrip 
dividends may be declared, or proceeds from the sale of stock 
divided among the stockholders; these restrictions apply to all 
public-service corporations. Bonds may not be issued by street- 
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railway companies until the Railroad Commission is satisfied that 
the value of the real and personal property of the company, for 
railroad purposes, exclusive of the value of the franchises, equals 
or exceeds the amount of capital stock and debt. These pro- 
visions render stock-watering virtually impossible. 

The railroad commissioners, also, may nullify at their dis- 
cretion any location granted through a street for a new street 
railway or extension of an old one, in case a majority in value of 
the owners of real estate on that street, or ten such owners, appeal 
to the commission within thirty days after the location is granted. 
Even after the work of construction is completed, operation may 
not begin until the commissioners have certified that the laws 
relative to its construction have been complied with, and the 
board’s engineer has inspected the line in detail and found every- 
thing safe and adequate. Thereafter the commission may revise 
or alter any regulations of a street-railway company for the use 
of its road or cars; may determine how and to what extent cars 
shall be heated; and the companies forfeit $25 for each trip upon 
which the cars are not so heated, unless the failure is due to an 
accident to the heating apparatus. The district police are required 
to enforce this provision. If the commission considers that 
additional accommodations are required, after due notice to the 
company it may order such additional accommodations, and after 
one week from the service of such notice, if the company neglects 
to provide them, it forfeits $100 for each day of such neglect. 

Transfer privileges may not be withdrawn except upon 
approval of the Board of Railroad Commissioners. The books of 
every railroad corporation must be kept in a uniform manner, 
upon a system prescribed by the commission, the accounts exam- 
ined from time to time, and the results made public as the com- 
mission may consider expedient. Such examination and publica- 
tion of results may be compelled at any time by application of any 
persons owning one-fiftieth of the paid-in stock of the corporation, 
or bonds or other evidences of indebtedness equal in amount to 
one-fiftieth of such stock — an important provision in protection 
of the minority stockholder, creditor, or bond-holder. A five- 
thousand-dollar fine is the penalty for refusal or neglect of any 
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such corporation to exhibit its books and accounts whenever the 
commission requires. 

These are only illustrations of the far-reaching supervision 
exercised by the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. No other 
in the country is endowed with powers so sweeping; no other 
stands so high in reputation for ability, fairness, and unimpeach- 
able honesty. Only because its extraordinary authority is never 
abused is it possible to continue that authority in active exercise. 
The commission is securely intrenched in the respect and con- 
fidence of all elements in the community; so much so that it has 
become in many cases a custom of opposing interests, corporate 
and otherwise, to refer controversies to it for decision; and, 
although the decision is often adverse to the corporation interests, 
sometimes to the extent of important and expensive changes in 
plant or equipment or method of operation, the commission still 
remains the preferred tribunal. 

The general attitude of the present commission toward the 
street-railway problem is admirably summed up in a paragraph of 
its recent decision in the Springfield case, referred to. The com- 
missioners Say : 

The operation of street railways in the larger municipalities has shown 
that the traffic within city limits can be handled with greater success and 
greater safety by one than by several companies. It will not do, however, for 
a company which receives the privileges of monopoly to forget the obligations 
which go with them. The public in such case can look to the one company 
only for needful extensions and additional accommodations. In response such 
company should be quick to meet all reasonable demands. When it under- 
takes to perform the entire public service, it must carry out the task. 

The Massachusetts Commission consists of three men, 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the special advisory 
body known as the “Council,” and each holds office for three 
years. Its integrity is preserved through two considerations: 
the virtual absence of attempts on the part of Massachusetts cor- 
porations to control it by influencing the election of a “ friendly” 
governor, and the positive demand of public sentiment for a com- 
mission that shall be above criticism. To appoint to this com- 
mission a man open to suspicion of representing special interests 
would be hardly less disastrous to the future political prospects of 
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a public official than an attempt to “pack” the Supreme Court 
with political or corporate favorites. 

It might be expected from all too familiar experience else- 
where that the power of revoking franchises would be in constant 
use as a club for blackmail extortion; and with a less active 
public conscience than still prevails, for the most part, in Massa- 
chusetts, it probably would be. But in the Bay State a liberally 
managed, law-abiding corporation is practically as sure of fair 
treatment and a long lease of life as if its franchises were absolute 
for twenty, thirty, or fifty years. In fact, the half-century of 
experience with revocable franchises was so satisfactory to all 
concerned that in all the hearings before the investigating com- 
mittee of 1897 no request to change this feature was made by any 
municipality or corporation in the state. 

Other public-service corporations are likewise under strict 
provisions of public control. Gas and electric-light companies are 
under the supervision of the State Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners, who have the power of examining accounts, 
etc. Telephone and telegraph corporations, and water companies, 
are under the state commissioner of corporations, who is also the 
commissioner of taxes. All issues of stock or bonds of any such 
corporations must be approved by these commissioners respec- 
tively, as the case may be, and must be on the basis that the amount 
is “reasonably necessary for the purpose for which such issue 
of stock or bonds has been authorized.” Whenever the mayor of 
a city or selectmen of a town, or twenty customers, complain as to 
the price or quality of gas or electric light furnished, the Board 
of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners must notify the cor- 
poration and order a public hearing, and after the hearing may 
order such reduction of price or improvement in quality as the 
facts brought out may warrant. The price so fixed may not be 
increased, except that any corporation may apply for a new 
hearing, if it considers itself aggrieved. 

The annual expenses of the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
and the Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners are 
charged upon the various railroad and gas and electric-light cor- 
porations, respectively, in proportion to their gross earnings. 
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All corporations in Massachusetts, of whatever kind, are 
subject to state taxation upon the value of their “ franchises,” 
representing the right to do business — an express assertion of the 
principle that the carrying on of an industrial enterprise is a 
social privilege rather than a fundamental or natural individual 
right. The value of the franchise is determined by the state tax 
commissioner, and is arrived at by taking the total market value 
of the stock of the corporation at the time of the assessment, and 
making certain deductions therefrom, as follows: In the case of 
a telegraph or railroad or street-railway company, the value of its 
real estate and machinery subject to local taxation within the 
commonwealth is deducted; also so much of the value of its stock 
as is proportional to the length of its lines lying outside the state. 
In the case of telephone companies, the value of the real estate and 
plant subject to local taxation within the state is deducted; also 
the value of all stock of other corporations held by a “ domestic”? 
telephone company, and upon which a tax has been paid in Massa- 
chusetts or any other state for the preceding year; and so much 
of the value of the stock of a “foreign”? telephone company as 
is proportional to the number of telephones it owns or controls 
outside the state. In the case of all other corporations, manu- 
facturing, etc., the value of real estate and machinery subject 
to local taxation is deducted. And it should be noted that the 
assessments for local taxation of corporations are subject to 
equalization or alteration upon proceedings which the state tax 
commissioner has power to compel. 

The differences between the total market value of the stock 
and the various deductions specified is considered to represent the 
value of the franchise, and this is taxed at the same rate as that 
ascertained for the general state property tax in any given year. 

That a system of public espionage and control so thorough- 
going and rigid as this should have given satisfactory results, on 
the whole, and without serious abuses, is a tribute to the relatively 
high standards of civic life and general political conditions main- 
tained —not without exceptions, to be sure—in the common- 


2“ Domestic ” corporation, organized under Massachusetts laws; “ foreign,” 
under laws of some other state. 
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wealth, and it would take considerable optimism to assume that 
similar regulations would work equally well everywhere — or 
even anywhere—else in the Union. The city of Boston is the 
danger spot, and source of constant menace to the just exercise of 
these extraordinary powers over corporate property; and many 
times there has been occasion to realize how narrow is the margin 
of safe control in the hands of decent elements, which prevents 
the legislative system from being converted into a weapon of 
plunder in the hands of professional blackmailers and “ grafters.” 

However, if Massachusetts has to fight at every step for the 
integrity of her public-control policies, where shall be found the 
justification for other and less favored communities rushing away 
beyond these limits to the extreme experiment of public owner- 
ship and operation? If an effective system of regulation cannot 
be maintained in our large cities, because of political corruption, 
what hope is there for the success of absorption outright, placing 
public-service facilities wholly in the hands of the selfsame politi- 
cal influences ? 

Public control retains the vital spark of individual enterprise 
and the incentive of private reward, which have kept alive the 
spirit of industrial progress and brought nearly all the material 
gains of civilization into being; and at the same time asserts in 
practical form the right of the whole community to hold self- 
interest within just bounds and guarantee to itself such benefits as 
its own contribution to the success of the enterprises entitles it to 
demand. There is “hard Yankee sense” in such a program. It 
does not violate the American idea of individual achievemertt. It 
has shown itself practicable under at least some American condi- 
tions. But the first task of the municipal reformer is to bring the 
general civic conditions themselves to some permanent and 
dependable plane of honesty, public spirit, and cleanness. If 
public control cannot succeed on any lower level than this, what 
would happen to public ownership? 


Hayes Ropsins. 
WINCHESTER. Mass. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CANADIAN MIGRATION 


At not infrequent intervals the student of New World politics 
has thrust upon his notice the various problems arising from the 
dependency of the Dominion of Canada. It may be the announce- 
ment that a resolution has been introduced in Congress! to the 
effect that the President be requested to learn and advise Congress 
upon what terms, if any, honorable to both nations and satis- 
factory to the inhabitants of the territory primarily affected, Great 
Britain would consent to cede to the United States all or any part 
of the territory lying north of and adjoining the United States; 
or it may be the rumor of discontent over the deliberations of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission;? or it may be the perpetual 
question of retaliatory tariff legislation that keeps to the front the 
fact that Canada is not likely to remain in her present colonial 
status for any long period. Speculation upon the outcome natur- 
ally raises some questions in the mind of every British American 
resident in the United States; and it is from that standpoint that 
I propose to discuss the thought which has been suggested. 

The sentiment embodied in the resolution mentioned is not 
new to the American politician, as it has been broached more than 
once in national party conventions, and was embodied in the 
Articles of Confederation; nor is it distasteful to the average 
citizen of the United States. For purposes of discussion at least, 
let us therefore assume that, so far as this country is concerned, 
Canada may enter the Union any time she pleases. Let us see, in 
the first place, what grounds Americans have for believing that 
Canada is desirous of changing her allegiance; second, what 
Canadian sentiment is in regard to such a proposition; and, 
third, what the effect of such a change would be. 

So far as the first inquiry is concerned, it takes no special 
acumen to see that the average man bases his belief on the fact 
that Canadians are about him on every side. He may know 

* February 25, 1903. ? October, 1903. 
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nothing of the statistics, but he has a fixed feeling that their name 
is legion; for a Canadian may always be relied on to disclose his 
nationality at the earliest opportunity. This trait, I presume, he 
has inherited from his British ancestors. Then, the presence of 
the many Canadians here, together with a firm conviction that the 
United States has the best government on earth, even if poorly 
administered, gives rise to the popular belief above noted. 

Just at this point it may be well to inquire to what extent 
migration from Canada to the United States has existed and does 
exist. This movement of population differs, of course, from 
early migrations known to history. The people have not sallied 
forth to try to dominate a foreign land. That would be impos- 
sible. They have not gone in a mad stampede to the slogan of 
gold, as in the rush to the gold-fields of Australia in 1850 and 
1851, of California in 1849, and of the Yukon land much more 
recently. Individuals have been quietly slipping away, for rea- 
sons which seem satisfactory to them. Some steadfastly refuse to 
see any special significance in this movement, and regard it as of 
no more import than the movement of population from state to 
state in the union, or from province to province within the 
Dominion. Such persons, however, fail to grasp the delicate 
situation existing between the two countries. 

Before attempting to account for the causes, however, or to 
discuss the possible results of this migration, I shall try to present 
the actual facts, as they reveal themselves to the investigator. 
Anyone at all interested in Canadian development cannot fail to 
be impressed by a study of the population statistics of the United 
States. From these figures it is my intention to try to show the 
number of Canadians resident in the United States, and the influ- 
ence, from the standpoint of numbers, which they exert in the 
industrial and political life, and thereby seek to find an answer 
to the questions propounded. Of the countries supplying immi- 
grants to the United States, Canada® stands third‘ in point of 
numbers; Germany and Ireland coming first, in the order men- 
tioned. The foreigners in the United States for the last three 

*In figures given in the United States census reports. Newfoundland is 


included. 
* Shown as follows by the Chicago Tribune, December 11, 1904. 
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decades, together with the Canadian-born population, may be seen 
from the following table: 
FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1880 | 1890 1g00 


Total foreign-born population. ...... 6,679,943 9,249,547 10,341,276 
Canadian-born population 717,157 980,938 1,181,768 


The distribution of Canadians, as seen below, is interesting: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CANADIAN-BORN POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES, I9Q00 


State | English State English 


Alabama 617 | Montana 10,310 
Arizona 1,116 3 || 
Arkansas 932 | New Hampshire .. 
California 27,408 New Jersey 
Colorado 8,837 || New Mexico 
Connecticut 7,871 
257 North Carolina ... 
809 North Dakota .... 
1,114 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina.... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
| Washington 
Massachusetts ..... ‘ | West Virginia .... 
Michigan SI, | Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 345 | 75 
Missouri 7557 1,059 || 786,581 | 395,187 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the greatest 
number of Canadians is found in Massachusetts. The large 
manufacturing interests of this state have lured them across the 
line. Those who are there are almost wholly from the maritime 
provinces and Quebec. Michigan contains the next-greatest num- 
ber, and these are mostly from the neighboring province of 
Ontario. 


id 

— 
| 
French 
' 3,516 3 
1,039 
| 222 
44,420 
1,118 
84 
36 
3,162 
2,903 

679 80 || Oklahoma........| 1,248 179 
339 12 6,634 874 5 
4,986 948 | | 173 31 
Indian Territory... . 332 48 |) 5,906 1,138 

Kentucky ......... 1,072 1,203 128 
Louisiana ......... 781 253 || Vermont .........| 10,616 14,924 
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In proportion to her population, Nova Scotia has sent more 
people to the United States than any other province in the 
Dominion. They go literally in droves for a portion of the year, 
and naturally enough stay in the vicinity of Boston, on account 
of the direct communication between that port and points in Nova 
Scotia. To the ordinary observer it seems as if all the workers in 
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Boston must have come from the Land of Evangeline. An 
experience of my own serves to illustrate this. One time, in 
traveling from the West, I was put by a Nova Scotia train- 
conductor into the care of a Nova Scotia cab-driver, who took 
me to a hotel where I was met by a Nova Scotia clerk and 
served by 1 Nova Scotia maid. Later the Nova Scotia proprietor 
put me in a car, where a Nova Scotia conductor took my fare and 
directed me to the dock, where all were Nova Scotians, and thence 
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to a ship officered and manned by Nova Scotians. A Nova 
Scotian always feels at home when he reaches Boston. As a 
matter of fact, we do find Canadian workers, both men and 
women, in every state in the Union, and forming a considerable 
proportion of the population engaged in gainful occupations. We 
hear so much about the influx of French Canadians into the New 
England states that we are tempted to put aside the whole matter 
with the comfortable feeling that they form the bulk of the emi- 
grants, and calmly ignore the stubborn fact that Canada is being 
drained of good English blood as well. Reference to the table 
just given will serve to clarify our ideas on this point. 

Canadians have rushed into the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries to a considerable extent. Statistics do not begin to 
show the actual numbers; for many come and go, and find tem- 
porary employment. The United States commissioner general 
of immigration says: “ Urgent protests from our trades unions, 
labor societies, and individual workingmen against the employ- 
ment of these transitory aliens have been sent to the Bureau and 
to Congress, and much irritation has been engendered between the 
United States and Canada.”® Thus it would appear that the 
Canadian transient workers are not a very welcome class in the 
United States —a fact which should not cause wonder. A people 
whose chief interests are not in the land where they are earning a 
living is certainly not a very valuable element in the population 
of any country. The Americans quite justly resent the advent of 
such a class. 

In connection with this discussion, it is well to observe the 
population of Canada for the decades since confederation : 


Thus since 1867 the rate of increase of population has not 
kept pace with the increase of migration to the United States in 
the same period. The Canadian-born, as given in the census 
reports, do not by any means reveal the actual number of Cana- 


* Annual Report, 1897, p. 7. Later reports voice the same sentiment. 
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dians in this country. It is a conservative estimate to suppose 
that at least one-third of the Canadians living in the United 
States represent families, and, taking five® as the average family, 
the result would be about three millions of people properly belong- 
ing to Canada, but living in the United States; that is, more than 
half the entire population of Canada at the present time. In the 
light of the foregoing, is it not reasonable to admit the force of the 
American contention that, judging by actions, the Canadians like 
this country with its opportunities and institutions better than 
their own? 

It may be urged, as an offset to this, that Canadians are return- 
ing, and that citizens of the United States are migrating to 
Canada. Accessible figures show that there is a movement in this 
direction, even to the eastern provinces. As far back as 1898, 
New Brunswick reports’ 2,770 new settlers, and of these 2,486 
were returned Canadians and 156 United States immigrants. 
But the “ returned Canadians” were not necessarily all from the 
United States. Efforts are being made by the Canadian govern- 
ment to induce settlers from the republic on the south to enter the 
country, and with considerable success; but it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the loss in numbers will be made good. There are 
in Canada 127,899 § natives of the United States, 87,049 of whom 
are naturalized citizens, while the remaining 40,850 are aliens. 
These people are largely of the farming class— people who are 
ready and willing to take up the new lands of the West. This 
taking up of new lands is not an attractive prospect for the aver- 
age ambitious young person from the eastern provinces, and it is 
doubtful whether the agricultural interests of his country will 
ever appeal to him; and so he turns to the southern republic, with 
its limitless opportunities. 

Although, as mentioned, there is much complaint in the 
United States about the class of workers who return to Canada 
for a portion of each year to enjoy the money they have earned, 
it will be seen that a large number remain as citizens in the coun- 
* 5.2 is the average Canadian family at home. 

"Blue Book, Department of the Interior, 1898. 
* Census of Canada, 1901, Vol. I, p. 449. 
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try of their adoption, and thus become something of a political 
force in a country which, though foreign, has yet many interests 
in common with their native land. In all, 135,899 Canadians are 
naturalized citizens of the United States, 72,534 of whom are 
English and 63,365 French. This, of course, is not a large pro- 
portion of the total number living in this country. 

“Why do the Canadians migrate from their own prosperous 
land?” one asks. The answer seems simple. The primary cause 
is economic: they go in search of higher wages. “ Do they find 
that which they seek?” Yes, in most cases. “ But the living- 
expenses are higher,”’ one urges. True, they are higher, but not 
enough so to render impossible a balance in favor of the States. 
Canadian workers do not tend to lower wages, as do some other 
foreigners, because their standard of living is practically the same 
as that of their American neighbors. But is this all? Is there, 
after all, an unacknowledged feeling that to remain a “ colonial ” 
is not to grow to the full stature of political manhood? This must 
remain a matter of pure speculation, but the suggestion is replete 
with interest. Is it that the nation which stands more than any 
other for free thought and free institutions is slowly and silently, 
with the magnetism of her principles of freedom, trying to bring 
about the union for which provision was made in the Articles of 
Confederation ? 

The results of this migration were particularly interesting a 
few years ago, when imperial sentiment was at its height; they 
were interesting when a wave of wrath at the mother-country was 
passing over the great colony; and they are equally interesting 
now in the hour of Liberal triumph. 

In seeking Canadian sentiment on the subject of absorption 
by the United States, one must recall at the outset the reply given 
by Sir John Bourinot to a learned American professor who asked 
for all the speeches and reports on the subject of annexation made 
in the Dominion Parliament. His answer, given in an article in 
the Forum several years ago, was: “There are none; annexation 
never has been a question in Canadian politics.” The learned 
publicist was right. Yet, while not entering into Dominion poli- 
tics, it was a question in at least one provincial election some 
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years ago;*® and there has been more or less feeling on the sub- 
ject in several of the provinces at different times. Yet, in spite of 
this, the annexation idea-does not seem to thrive and become a 


live issue. 

In many cases there is actual animosity toward the Americans, 
who are regarded as legitimate objects for plunder during the 
tourist season. Their money is accepted, and their ingenious 
inventions are received, but their political patronage never. From 
a close and intimate knowledge of various parts of the Dominion, 
I do not believe this to be the slightest exaggeration. I have been 
much interested at different times in drawing out school children 
and grown people on this question, and in almost every case the 
bare suggestion of political union with the United States called 
forth a volley of disapproval. Sometimes the feeling was backed 
by deep conviction, but usually by tradition and unreasoning 
prejudice. But be this as it may; the feeling of hostility to 
annexation does exist to a very marked degree among the Cana- 
dian people. Yet, in the face of this, they are going by thousands 
to the States; they are doing individually what they regard as 
most revolting if done collectively. The consistency of their posi- 
tion may be challenged; but I suppose people rarely act con- 
sistently when their personal interests are at stake. When 
questioned in regard to this attitude, the response is usually to the 
effect that Canada is a country of magnificent resources and cap- 
able of great development, and eventually will be able to take her 
place among the nations of the world, either as an important part 
of a great empire, or—remote possibility ——as an independent 
country; but in the meantime the best interests of individual 
Canadians are frequently served by accepting the opportunities 
offered by a nation near at hand. People sometimes say to a pros- 
perous man: “We will associate with you and accept your 
hospitality, and we will do business with you; but we do not wish 
you to marry into our family.” The position is about the same. 

What is the foundation of this feeling of opposition to annexa- 
tion? It lies solely in sentiment—a sentiment strenuously 
encouraged by the few, possibly for self-aggrandizement. It 


* Nova Scotia, 1886. 
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seems a grand thing to vow loyalty to the country of our fore- 
bears, to swear fealty to a myth of a monarch across the sea. 
This is something that in emotional moments makes all our 
bosoms swell. We love it; we claim this shadowy semblance of 
authority far away. Our fathers fought at Bannockburn and 
Culloden, at Waterloo and Blenheim; and now we live united to 
our glorious past. The tie appeals to all. Our British blood runs 
fast and warm while we throw metaphorical flowers at the feet 
of our beloved mother-land. But jet that mother-country raise 
her voice in unwelcome command, and we should see the erst- 
while loyal child snarling out the venom of rebellion, as surely as 
freedom is in the blood of New World peoples. There are many 
English-born living in the Dominion, especially in the larger cities, 
where through wealth or social position they tend to dominate 
colonial sentiment. They scoff at the United States; they make 
ponderous jokes at her expense; and they even curse the country 
that is the mainstay of Canadians when she dares to criticise Brit- 
ish policy. This was very apparent when the South African war 
was in progress, and the modest colonial who ventured to join the 
Americans in protest was treated with calumny and scorn. The 
“‘sentiment-breeders”” were bitter those days. It is a fixed con- 
viction, on the part of many who are thinking seriously in regard 
to the future of Canada, that the really earnest, native-born 
Canadian is beginning to feel that some kind of a change is 
needed, and, in spite of his avowed objections to the southern 
republic, he cannot help comparing conditions there and at home. 
The thinkers see that individual prosperity follows in the wake 
of American institutions and American enterprise.. Sentiment at 
best is evanescent, and when faced with fierce facts is apt to shrivel 
into discontent. 

Now as to the third query, viz.: What would be the probable 
effect of union? What do we see that would indicate the need of 
change? Two countries, practically equal in area and age;*° the 
one rich, prosperous, and peopled by many millions; the other 
poor, of indifferent prosperity, and sparsely settled; the one the 
world’s industrial center; the other the seat of infant efforts in 


” This has reference to first colonization. 
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industry; the one strong, hopeful, independent; the other weak, 
fearful of the future, fettered. This is not a pleasing picture for 
those who shout imperialism loud. Imperialism as a sentiment is 
grand; as a practical solution of pressing political and economic 
problems it is valueless, utopian, a dream of poets; not a practical 
program for practical people. What the farmers of the maritime 
provinces need is a near-by market for their butter and eggs, fish, 
fruit, and vegetables; not a man to represent them in the British 
Parliament in the far-away future. Boston is the natural market; 
but the tariff eats the profits. The only reasonable receiving- 
station for the produce of these provinces is Boston. There are no 
Canadian cities of any sizenear by. Montreal and Toronto, besides 
being too far away, are amply supplied from surrounding agri- 
cultural communities. Everyone admits the need of better trade 
relations between the two countries; and it likewise should be 
patent to all that the only satisfactory trade relations which will 
ever exist will come through political union. The provinces west 
of the Rockies and east of the Laurentians are certainly bound by 
ties of nature and necessity to the United States, whatever may be 
said of the intervening territory. Infant and invalid industries 
would grow and strengthen when nurtured by American capital 
and enterprise. Galicians and Doukhobors and the fostering care 
of a nation across the sea will never make a great country of 
Canada; but a grand future awaits the people if they will but cast 
in their lot with their cousins who have made such a success of 
self-government. Canada for the Canadians is a myth; Canada 
for the British is dwarfing; while America for the Americans — 
a continental state—is the hope of the future. Then speed the 
day when Old World rule shall be withdrawn from the North 
American continent, and we may all—Canadians at home, 
Canadians in the United States, and American citizens — be one 
family; one in policy and government, as we are now one in ideals 
and interests. 
ANNIE Marion MacLean. 

Cuicaco. 
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Adolescence: Its Psychology and its Relations to Physiology, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Educa- 
tion. By G. Stantey Hatz, Px.D., LL.D., President of 
Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Peda- 
gogy. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1904. Vol. I, pp. 
xx + 589; Vol. II, pp. 784. 

It is easy to criticise, hard to evaluate, a book of this kind. 
At times it seems to the reviewer, as he faithfully plods through its 
fourteen hundred pages, that the author could not have hit upon a 
more effective way of shelving the whole subject of adolescence than 
by writing these two volumes. The book was not intended to be 
read at one sitting. Indeed, there is evidence that the author did not 
expect any single person ever to read it through. With great enthu- 
siasm for the subject and control of one’s temper, it may be accom- 
plished, and with profit. But it is a compendium rather than a 
treatise, insufferable from a literary point of view, and will be dis- 
appointing to many on that account. The book is too large from 
nearly every point of view, and probably few in this busy age will 
have the patience to cull out the really valuable part of it from the 
interesting and instructive, but nevertheless bewildering, mass of 
material which all but engulfs it. There is much literal, and still 
more virtual, repetition throughout the book, partly unavoidable in a 
compilation of this sort, but some of it inexcusable in a work which 
professes to be the achievement of a lifetime. 

It was certainly a great and noble ambition here laboriously 
achieved — that of bringing together all the best that has been said 
and written on this important subject from the diverse fields of 
biology, psychology, anthropology, archeology, custom, myth, folk- 
lore, and literature. In view of the worthy aim, the patient search of 
every human document for the facts, and the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of their significance for education, we may pass over a certain 
ostentation of erudition and a license in the use of words which is 
sometimes astonishing. Doubtless this is only a phase of the novelty 
which the author claims for his mode of treatment, as an “ organic 
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thinker.” Much time and annoyance would have been saved the 
reader if the digests of literature which are interwoven into the text 
had been printed in different type or in some way differentiated from 
the body of the discussion. It is extremely wearisome to have to 
wade through a great mass of commentaried bibliography in order 
to get the author’s own views. There is much in the book besides 
discussion of the subject of adolescence. This subject is rather a 
center about which is clustered a great variety of topics sometimes 
only remotely connected with the subject. But if, as the author 
himself says, the study of the gastrocnemius muscle of a frog’s leg 
in his youth opened up all the problems of the universe, this surely 
may be true also of a subject of the importance of adolescence. But 
the reasons for introducing much, in itself of interest, but only 
indirectly connected with adolescence, are apt to be far from clear 
to the average reader, for whom, as the author says, the book is 
intended as much as for the educational expert. It is unfortunate 
that the tone of the book will appear to many as distinctly morbid. 
But this may very possibly be the fault of the prudishness of the 
reader rather than any misleading bias on the part of the author. 
And whether morbid or not, the book as a whole is certainly dis- 
tinctly optimistic. 

The reviewer has followed the suggestion in the preface and 
begun his study of the book with chap. 10, because this chapter, the 
author says, contains a rough indication of the psychological prin- 
ciples upon which the entire work is based. The psychology, which 
should logically have been published first, is promised for the near 
future. 

The newness and startling character of the matter and method 
of Dr. Hall’s work are not as great as he thinks. Nor is the “ dis- 
honorable captivity to epistemology” of current psychology, of 
which he complains, as prevalent as he supposes. And it may be 
doubted whether anyone, if the author had not himself suggested it, 
would have thought of comparing his work in psychology with that 
of Darwin in biology. The work of the two men is alike in respect 
of the vast accumulation of data, but there the resemblance ceases. 
Certainly there is no great psychological generalization hit off in this 
work comparable to that which made Darwin’s writings famous. 
To be sure, we should not have missed it if the author himself had 
not so explicitly called our attention to the matter on the first page 
of his preface. 
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The author speaks of those whom he calls “ organic thinkers ”’ as 
heralding a new view of the relation of the mental life to the 
organism. These “new conceptions of soul-life’’ which underlie his 
interpretation of adolescence on the psychological side he describes 
as “‘a new and higher monism,” an “evolutionism more evolved.” 
He protests against the lack of interest in the genetic problem, 
which he finds among his contemporaries in philosophy and psy- 
chology, regards the whole movement of metaphysical thought from 
Descartes to Hegel “as a philosophic intermezzo,” a “tedious 
detour,” and himself seeks “a pure culture of naturalism and induc- 
tion.”” “Its cardinal principle is nemo psychologus nisi biologus, 
so inseparable are life and mind.” 

He spurns the current psychophysical parallelism and, turning 
to the physical side asks: “ What can brute matter tell us of its 
lofty partner, mind?” In reply we find that “ nature and mind have 
the same root,” that “ mind is invisible nature.” “The idea of soul 
we hold to is in its lower stages indistinguishable from that of life.” 


The first chapter of a scientific psychology, then, is metabolic and nutri- 
tive, and the first function of the soul is . . . . food-getting, assimilation, and 
dissimilation. Whether it be conceived as spiritual or as subtly natural, it is 
related to soft protoplasmic parts... . . We can truly know soul only 
through body. ... . [The] psyche is a quantum and direction of vital energy. 
. ... The nervous system, which is the master tissue of the body, may be 
the seat of the highest complexity, where matter is most clearly transubstan- 
tiated into soul. 

The true beginning for a psychology essentially genetic is hunger, the first 
sentient expression of the will to live, which with love, its other fundamental 
quality, rules the world of life. The more we know of the body, the more 
clearly we see that not only growth, but every function, has a trophic back- 
ground; that through all the complex chemical bookkeeping of income and 
expenditure, every organ is in a sense a digestive organ... . that man is, 
physically considered, what he eats and what he does with it..... Food is 
the first object of desire, and all fins, legs, wings, and tails were developed 
either to get food or to escape finding a grave in some other creature’s 
stomach... .. To get food .... is the chief end of the world-wide struggle 
for survival, where the law, “ Eat or be eaten,” is imperative. 


In keeping with this geneticism, we find the author laying great 
stress upon the recapitulation theory of individual development, 
holding that “the child and the race are each keys to the other.” 
Many will think that he accepts this theory in too literal a sense. He 
is inclined to lay much more emphasis upon the vestigial character of 
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the child’s impulses than upon their anticipatory aspect, here differ- 
ing from the theory of Groos that the play-activities of the young 
are a rehearsal of the more serious activities of later adult life. No 
one can doubt the importance of the growth-rhythms in child- 
development nor the paramount importance of adolescence among 
these — which two themes may be said to be the keynotes of this 
book. In what follows the attempt is made to give a positive state- 
ment of the nature and meaning of adolescence as elaborated in these 
two volumes, without adhering strictly to the chapter headings, and 
as far as possible eliminating side issues. 

Adolescence is a sort of deferred infancy, the infancy of man’s 
higher nature, of the human as distinct from the brute. The child 
is not completely born until he has passed through this larval stage 
and metamorphosis of puberty. Or it may be called a physiological 
second birth: it is no accident that at this time usually occurs what 
religionists call the regeneration of the soul or being born again. 

Important growth-changes characterize this period: increase in 
height and weight, of parts and organs, of motor power and func- 
tion — these underlying and making possible still more striking and 
important psychic and social transformations. Perhaps the most 
obvious fact is that adolescent growth is not uniform, but rhythmic- 
ally distributed and often spasmodic. “An infant who grew 
equally in all directions would be a monster, so the pubescent who 
developed all the faculties which are normally given at this age 
without due subordination and unity would be at once many kinds of 
both criminal and lunatic.” Variations often thought pathological 
are normal at this age. 

Again, it must be noted that “the parts do not grow in equal 
ratio. If they did so, the infant would become a monster adult with 
an enormous head, with legs and arms too short, the body, especially 
the belly, too thick, the trunk too long.” This is seen most clearly 
in a comparison of the growth of the bones and muscles. “ During 
pubescent growth the muscles increase in both length and thickness 
in both sexes, especially in boys, and their points of attachment to 
the bones become more pronounced.” The inequality of their 
growth is the frequent cause of growing-pains. 

There are profound changes in the circulation due to growth of 
the heart and blood-vessels. The lungs also increase in capacity by 
reason of the enlargement of the thoracic space. There are certain 
changes in the growth of the skin and internal tract. “At adoles- 
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cence the absorptive surfaces of the canal increase less than the 
body surface, and, if so, this suggests increased animal food in the 
past, at the phyletic correlate of this age.” The spleen and pan- 
creas grow rapidly at adolescence. The thymus and thyroid glands, 
on the other hand, rapidly decline in size, and can safely be extir- 
pated after, but not before, pubescence. 

The growth of the brain at this age consists chiefly in an 
increase in functional complexity. At puberty changes in mass pass 
over into involution of texture and increase in complexity of nerve- 
connections and ultimate ramifications. 

(The author quotes, apparently with approval, Aristotle’s dictum 
that the training of the reason should properly begin at the age of 
fourteen, and adds the modern argument that the histology of the 
brain reveals the fact that what Flechsig has called the higher or 
association areas of the cortex undergo a marked acceleration in 
their growth at this period. But it would not necessarily seem to 
follow from this that “thought is more independent of muscular 
activity or motor innervation than we had considered it to be.” All 
this is quite consistent with even a greater emphasis than in the past 
has been placed upon the importance of the efferent or motor factor 
in thinking processes. Instead of these facts of the direct connection 
between the growth of reason and the development of these associa- 
tion areas militating against the doctrine that we attend and think 
with our muscles, it rather supports that doctrine, disclosing as it 
does the inner equating mechanism by which are set up those mutual 
inhibitions by which incipient muscular movements are directed to 
finer issues —to those finer issues which, in contrast with grosser 
overt acts, we call the activities of thought or reason.) 

“ The age of sexual maturity is marked by an outburst of muscu- 
lar growth, and also by great changes in its direction and distribu- 
tion,” suggesting a close relation between sexual and motor vigor. 
There is a distinct pubertal acceleration in strength of muscles. 
Boys almost double their strength between eleven and fourteen. But 
this growth of muscle-power is not steady and constant; on the con- 
trary, there are periods of augmentation and diminution. As a 
consequence of this unequal development of the motor functions, 
this is the age of wasteful ways, awkwardness, mannerisms, tensions that are 
a constant leakage of vital energy . . . . motor co-ordinations that will need 
laborious decomposition later... . . As from the years of four to eight there 
is great danger that overemphasis of the activities of the accessory muscles 
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will sow the seeds of chorea, or aggravate predispositions to it, now again 
comes a greatly increased danger, hardly existing from eight to twelve, that 
overprecision, especially if fundamental activities are neglected, will bring 
nervous strain and stunting precocity.... . Periods of increase in strength 
alternate with those of control, and perhaps at certain stages have an almost 
inverse ratio. This is of the greatest significance for motor education, sug- 
gesting that for a few years the stress should incline to the larger sthenic or 
coarser strength-forms of development, and that precision should have less 
relative emphasis. Motor activities involving accuracy, which may be 
accentuated during years that precede puberty, should now yield somewhat to 
those involving fundamental rather than accessory development. 
(Physiologists distinguish between fundamental and accessory 
muscles. The former are the great trunk and limb muscles, those 
muscles which make possible “movements of the trunk and large 
joints, neck, back, hips, shoulders, knees, and elbows.” The latter, 
or accessory, muscles are “those of the hand, tongue, face, and 
articulatory organs.” These are smaller and more numerous, and 
their functions “ develop later in life and represent a higher stand- 
point of evolution.” The author significantly connects the function 
of these accessory muscles with the essential nature of consciousness. 
Here we see the “organic thinker” at his best. But even here his 
thinking is not organic enough. He says that these smaller muscles 
“are chiefly associated with psychic activity, which plays upon them 
by incessantly changing their tensions, if not causing actual move- 
ment.” But this is only a half-hearted recognition of the real sig- 
nificance of the function of these finer muscles. Ribot and Maudsley 
were much nearer the truth when they said that attention and 
thought is control of the muscles. Mind does not “play upon” 
these muscles. Consciousness just consists of the tensions and 
mutual inhibitions of muscles, and especially of these smaller acces- 
sory muscles, because these are concerned in the finer adjustments 
of manual dexterity and laryngeal articulation so characteristic of 
intelligence in its higher stages. Dr. Hall says that “these smaller 
muscles might almost be called the organs of thought.” We would 
amend this by confidently asserting that they are the organs of 
thought, and alter his statement to read: “ Not even the brain itself 
is more clearly and immediately an organ of thought than are these 
muscles and their activity.” Indeed, the author’s own conception of 
the nature of consciousness supports this view, when he says that 
“the purest thought, if true, is only action repressed to be ripened 
to more practical form,” or when he says, “ sanity is preserved by an 
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equilibrium or balance between many lunacies,” or that “ conscious- 
ness itself is largely, and perhaps wholly, corrective in its very 
raison d’étre’’—“ it may be a wart raised by the sting of sin, a 
product of alienation or a remedial process.” The idea that thought 
life is the product of the mutual checkings and balancings of impul- 
sive tendencies, any one of which, if allowed full sway, would result 
in abnormal development, is not so new a view as Dr. Hall seems to 
think it, since it has been the essential doctrine of functional psycholo- 
gists for at least a score of years.) 

Important changes take place also in the various sense-organs 
and in the voice, which at this time, due to the enlargement of the 
glottis, changes from the treble of childhood and becomes more rich 
and powerful. Puberty is also the “golden period of nascency for 
rhythm,” and for this reason the dance ought to be a peculiarly suit- 
able form of exercise for adolescents. But these are not the monoto- 
nous rhythms of the already matured individual. The adolescent’s 
methods of working are more desultory. He has to learn the regu- 
larity of habits of the civilized adult, and the attempt to teach him 
these habits is “like trying to train a cat to work when harnessed to 
a dog-cart.” 

Adolescence is often marked by a reduced ability to resist fatigue. 
It is characterized by spurty rather than sustained effort, concentra- 
tive and intense activity for a brief time rather than by endurance 
under long-sustained endeavor. On this account there should be a 
reduction of certain kinds of work in school during adolescence. An 
adolescent pupil should not be allowed in school without nine hours 
of sleep and a good appetite. “Of all work-schools, a good farm is 
probably the very best for motor development. This is due to its 
great variety of occupations, healthful conditions, and the incalcu- 
lable phyletic reinforcement from immemorial times.” 

Yet this is likewise the creative period of life. Here we have the 
germs of genius. It is the “age when all become geniuses for a 
season.” Indeed, genius might be regarded as the apotheosis of 
adolescence. ‘‘ Now impressions sink deepest. The greatest artists 
are usually those who paint later, when the expressive powers are 
developed, what they have felt deepest and known best at this age.” 

(Contrary to the opinion of various other writers, the author 
says that “adolescence is the golden period for acquiring the skill 
that comes by practice.” Yet his own pages have shown with the 
greatest fulness that this is the period, rather, when the great 
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advances are nade by insight rather than by drill, by perception of 
new relations rather than by repetition of familiar co-ordinations. 
This statement, therefore, must mean that with the rapid increment 
of muscular power and function during adolescence this acquirement 
of skill by practice is absolutely increased, while still it is true that 
relatively it plays a smaller part than in the preceding period.) 

We must pass over the interesting discussion of the diseases of 
adolescence, and of juvenile faults, immoralities, and crimes. The 
same general principle of explanation holds for both: that adoles- 
cence vibrates physiologically between hypertrophic and atrophic 
extremes. A period of organic instability, obstreperousness, and 
even semi-criminality is normal for all healthy boys. The crimi- 
nality of youth is usually due to unsymmetrical or disproportionate 
development. Every adolescent, says the author, is a potential 
criminal. 

The most fundamental change of all those which characterize 
adolescence is the maturing of the reproductive function. There is 
no occasion for mincing matters: hunger and love are the forces 
which rule the world, and the proper attitude of parents and edu- 
cators is, not to try to ignore or deny, but to recognize and control, 
this great dominant impulse. The time will come when this problem 
of deepest concern in all our living will no longer be so exclusively 
under the control of instinct and emotion that the truth is tabooed 
and sincerity and frankness are regarded as a cause for shame. 
The time is ripe for the publication of a sane, dignified, thoroughly 
scientific, and yet at the same time popular, in the sense of readable, 
book on the subject of the deepest problems of sex. Many have 
turned eagerly to the pages of President Hall’s book to find this 
word of sanity and wisdom which still is the word of safety and 
purity. Some are disappointed because they do not find it as digni- 
fied as they demanded. Others complain that it is not scientific; 
others, that it is unbalanced and morbid. Nearly all object to its 
length and tiresomeness. But, on the whole, in the opinion of the 
present writer, his treatment of the subject is suggestive and help- 
ful, and brings a much-needed message to the parents and teachers 
of our times. 

As the author says, “there is great reason to look to sex for the 
key to far more phenomena of both body and soul at this as at 
other times of life, than we had hitherto dreamed of in our philos- 
ophy.” Sexually man is still instinctive. We are not yet sexually 
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rational. Hence the difficulty of discussing the subject before a 
popular audience: it is still too subjective and personal. But we 
are beginning to get a rational view of the subject in the biological 
study of germination and reproduction in the laboratory. 

“The dawn of adolescence is marked by a special consciousness 
of sex. Young people are psychologically in the condition of Adam 
and Eve when they first knew that they were naked. There is a 
special kind of sex-shame hitherto unknown.” There is an enhanced 
bodily consciousness, even a clothes-consciousness. “ The boy sud- 
denly realizes that his shoes are not blacked, or his coat is worn and 
dirty, or his hair unbrushed.” “Sex is the most potent and magic 
open sesame to the deepest mysteries of life, death, religion, and 
love. It 1s, therefore, one of the cardinal sins against youth to 
repress healthy thoughts of sex at the proper age.” Each sex is 
now in a sense the making of the other. “Each sex is more inclined 
to develop the best qualities peculiar to itself in the presence of the 
other.” “It is the age of erectile diathesis.” “The erethism that is 
now so increased in the sexual parts is probably more or less so in 
nearly every organ and tissue.” There is a hunger for orgasms. 

To shout and put forth the utmost possible strength in crude ways is an 
erethic intoxication at a stage when every tissue can become erectile and 
seems, like the crying of infants, to have a legitimate function in causing 
tension and flushing, enlarging the caliber of blood-vessels, and forcing the 
blood perhaps to the point of extravasation to irrigate newly growing fibers, 
cells, and organs, which would atrophy if not thus fed. 

It is the time of the deepest interest in personal religion. Con- 
version usually takes place at adolescence. “In its most funda- 
mental sense, conversion is a natural, normal, universal, and neces- 
sary process at the stage when life pivots over from an autocentric 
to an heterocentric basis.” 

Psychically it is an upheaval period, a stage of reconstruction, 
of storm and stress, an Aufklaérung. How revolutionary or cata- 
strophic the transformation will be chiefly depends upon the restraints 
and social sanctions which are enforced at this time. 

Psychic adolescence is heralded by all-sided mobilization. The child from 
nine to twelve is well adjusted to his environment and proportionally 
developed; he represents probably an old and relatively perfected stage of 
race-maturity, still in some sense and degree feasible in warm climates, which, 
as we have previously urged, stands for a long-continued one, a terminal stage 
of human development at some post-simian point. At dawning adolescence 
this old unity and harmony with nature is broken up; the child is driven from 
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his paradise and must enter upon a long viaticum of ascent, must conquer a 
higher kingdom of man for himself, break out a new sphere, and evolve a 
more modern story to his psychophysical nature... . . It is the most critical 
stage of life, because failure to mount almost always means retrogression, 
degeneracy, or fall. One may be in all respects better or worse, but can never 
be the same. 

On this account youth is often called the age of folly. 

Youth tends to do everything physically possible with its body ... . to 
explore every possibility of action and innervation, and to give the soul a 
newer and higher control. It is plastic to every suggestion; tends to do 
everything that comes into the head, to instantly carry out every impulse; 
loves nothing more than abandon and hates nothing so much as restraint. 
It is the age that can withstand no dare or stump; loves adventure and 
escapade; tends to let every faculty go to its uttermost; and seems to have 
a special tendency . .. . to every psychic disease. There is overinnervation 
and tonicity, which may issue in any fulminating and furibund manifestation, 
and which responds to all new and intensified impulsions from within and 
suggestions from without... . . The popular idea, that youth must have its 
fling, implies the need of greatly and sometimes suddenly widened liberty, 
which nevertheless needs careful supervision and wise direction, from afar 
and by indirect methods. 

It is the time when guidance by command should give way to 
guidance by ideals. 

A greatly intensified social self-consciousness which may be expressed in 
bashfulness, showing-off, or affectation, according to temperament, environ- 
ment, etc., to win good-will or avoid ill-will, is now one of the strongest 
motives. Fame, glory, renown, leadership, may now become ruling passions. 
Praise is never so inebriating, and flattery is never so liable to cause conceit 
and a dualized hypocritical life, while censure, derision, or failures that sug- 
gest inferiority are never so depressive or so liable to leave a permanent mark. 
There is often a morbid self-criticism. alternating with an over- 
assertion of individuality. “Conscience becomes so oversensitive 
that ‘anxiety about doing right exhausts the energy that should go 
to action, trifles are augmented to mountains, or debate with oneself 
as to what is right is carried so far as to paralyze decision.’” 
Adolescent bravado is often a cloak for real self-distrust. 

The psychological center of gravity of the individual is now 
shifting over to the social side. This is seen in the social character 
of the plays and games of adolescence, the spontaneous social 
organizations, secret societies, bands, clubs, etc. It is the time when 
normally the youth tends to leave the parental roof and set up for 
himself. Henceforth the race, not the individual self, though at 
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first unconsciously, becomes the supreme motive. He is concerned 
with the question of the choice of a career and anxiety about making 
a living. His social ideals change; even parents are subjected to 
criticism, and now, if ever, humanity in him steps up to a higher 
level. 

Adolescence is marked by the dominance of sentiment over 
thought, often by intense emotionalism and perfervid psychic states. 
It is the age of noble enthusiasms and hero-worship, of ambition, of 
symbolism and allegory, of poetry, and of intellectual curiosity espe- 
cially concerning the ultimate problems of science and philosophy 
which are at once so tantalizing and so baffling. “Only if his lust 
to know nature and life is starved does his mind trouble him by 
in-growing.” 

Here, too, we see the beginning of the truly reflective con- 
sciousness. There is much more inner absorption, reverie, and 
introspection than before or after. Through the sex-factor there is 
a tremendous enlargement of the sphere of his interests, sometimes 
with an accompanying recoil of the individual upon himself as he 
realizes his immaturity and unfitness to cope with the new problems. 
It is a period at once of expansive growth and intensification of 
consciousness —the intensive made necessary by the extensive 
development. “One of the most important and comprehensive 
modifications is that, whereas most sense-stimuli before this age 
tend strongly to provoke reflex reactions, after it these tend to be 
delayed or better organized, as ii there were a marked increase of 
associative or central functions.” These are the increased irradia- 
tions, and long-circuiting, of deliberation and reflection. Hence 
puberty is the real birthday of the imagination, because at this time 
there must be developed within the individual the machinery for 
controling and synthesizing this greatly enlarged physical and social 
environment into which he so abruptly enters. 

There is hunger for a fuller and larger life. The adolescent 
wrestles with the greatest problems. There is a dawning interest 
in the generic. He begins to feel the need of relating himself to a 
wider universe of ends and interests. Relationship is emphasized. 
And he now insists upon explanation. Judgment is developed. He 
penetrates to the motives and deeper reasons for things. There is 
growth of the historic sense. There is a new interest in nature and 
man, both dominated by what may be called the humanistic point of 


view. 
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“ Youth needs repose, leisure, art, legends, romance, idealization, 
and, in a word, humanism.” It is the time for the teaching of the 
cultural studies. Our educators have made the great blunder of 
postponing this to the college period and making the high school the 
time for the mastery of technique of all sorts, whereas this is just the 
age for laying the foundations of the fundamental cultural and social 
attitudes. The prime purpose of humanistic studies is moral. Dr. 
Hall insists that adolescence is the time for the study of the vernacu- 
lar language and literature. He deplores the “excessive time given 
to other languages just at the psychological period of greatest lin- 
guistic plasticity and capacity for growth,” “the subordination of 
literature and content to language-study,” and “the too early sub- 
stitution of reading and writing for hearing and speaking.” He 
proposes a “ radical change of base in the pedagogy of the vernacular 
language, literature, and history,” and urges that 
the prime purpose in all this field which should determine every choice of 
matter and method is moral, viz., to so direct intelligence and will as to secure 
the largest measure of social service, advance altruism, and reduce selfishness, 
and thus advance the higher cosmic order. Youth loves combat, and this may 
be developed into debate; it loves distinction and to exert influence, and this 
suggests oratory; it loves to assume roles and to widen sympathy by repre- 
senting .... and this suggests drama... . . Its highest ideal is honor, and 
this has its best expression in what may be called the ethnic Bible of the 
Saxon race in its adolescent stage, the literature of chivalry. Its religious 
instincts are at their very best, and to these our Scriptures make the noblest 
appeal. 

Even the teaching of science should be humanistic at this age. 

Science itself arose by working over and over to ever more refined forms 
old nature-myths, and to some extent, in a true pedagogy, youth must repeat 


the process..... The normal boy in the teens is essentially in the popular 
science age. He wants and needs great wholes, facts in profusion, but few 
formule. .... The soul naturally storms its way to the center of things 
with a rapid impetuosity. ... . He is in the questioning age, but wants only 


answers that are vague, brief, but above all suggestive. 

Only when evolution becomes a conscious method in education 
and the subject-matter of curricula is presented in its true pedagogic 
order, a genetic rather than a logical order, so that the same material 
is lived over and over upon successively higher levels of growth in 
the child’s mind —only then may we be said to have laid even the 
basis of a true educational philosophy. 

Thus adolescence is the great plastic period in human infancy. 
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“The educational ideal is now to develop capacities in as many 
directions as possible,” to keep up the conflict, the struggle, the ten- 
sion, but without allowing it ever to reach the breaking-point. “Let 
the diverse prepotencies struggle with each other.” Keep everything 
fluid and fluent. “The possibility of variation in the soul is now at 
its height.” “ The chief end in view must now be to bring out ali the 
polyphonous harmonies of human nature.” The correlative educa- 
tional problem is the question of elective versus proscribed courses 
of study. 

All teaching of adolescents should be primarily inspirational 
rather than simply instructional. Many bright children are perma- 
nently eclipsed at this stage by injudicious training. As Dr. Hall 
finely says: 

There are many things it is impossible to do and remain a boy... . . In 
many a schoolroom, a boy’s incorrigibility saves him; the fussy martinet and 
red tape of schools are objects that provoke revolt in the healthy soul... .. 
Youthful crime is an expression of educational failure. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, in general, what is true of boys 
at this age is true of girls, with these two important exceptions: 
first, that the period of maximal growth at pubescence comes earlier 
in girls; and, second, that puberty is a more serious change for a 
girl, involving, as it often does, periodic incapacity for the ordinary 
activities of life. Whether the sex-difference should be made a fun- 
damental one in education; whether woman’s intellect is inferior to 
that of man; whether scholastic training is injurious to woman, 
tending to reduce her fecundity by postponing or threatening her 
matriageability; and coeducation versus exclusive education of 
adolescent boys and girls —these are some of the problems which 
center about this important topic. 

H. HeatH Bawoven. 


Vassar COLLEGE. 


First Report of the Tenement House Department of the City of 
New York, January 1, 1902-July 1, 1903. Two volumes, 
pp. 426 and 480. By the Commissioners, Ropert W. De 
ForEsT AND LAWRENCE VEILLU. 

This model report is an illustration of the value of scientific 
training in the public service. Good citizenship, when it seeks to 
give effective form to amiable intentions, must supply itself with 
facts and present them to the public in intelligible and telling form. 
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The photographic illustrations of unfit tenements give the reader 
almost everything but the foul odor of noisome cellar and closet. 
The graphic devices make statistics impressive. The tabular pre- 
sentation gives the report the value of a primary document. All 
these systematic and even dramatic pictures of the nude and repulsive 
reality are used to introduce a practical program for improvement, 
a definite policy which is the ripe product of long study of the world’s 
experience. 

The use of the phrase “sociological work” is queer, for it is 
interpreted as including records of death, contagious diseases, tuber- 
culosis, and density of population. This careless expression is out 
of place in a book of such high value, and it illustrates the vague 
way in which the scope of sociology is conceived even among 
intelligent persons. 

The principal social interests actually treated are those of health 
and cost, the former being predominant; but the administrative 
organization is analyzed with fine precision, and the bearing of 
habitation on morality is more than once placed in a strong light. 
The method of expelling prostitution from the dwellings of honest 
wage-workers is worthy of imitation in other cities. Altogether the 
report stands in the front rank of its kind and deserves careful study. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Annual Report of the State Board of Charities for the Year 1903. 
Volume III: “Charity Legislation in New York, 1609- 
1900.” Albany: O. A. Quayle, 1904. Pp. 1300. 

No previous publication has placed before the student of the 
history of public relief such a body of reliable materials. The 
archives of the state of New York have yielded rich documents, and 
the secretary of the State Board of Charities, and his assistants, 
Mr. E. H. Leggett and Mr. W. D. Ives, are entitled to great credit 
for the vast achievement. The compilers in the preface frankly tell 
us what they have done, and challenge the historians of the subject 
to connect the documents in a causal series. They have effaced 
themselves in the steadfast determination to let the primary record 
offer its own message, without taking space for their own opinions. 
Even as the materials stand in chronological order, they are inter- 
esting and intelligible. The natural periods are: the Dutch Colony 
of New Netherlands, 1609-64; the English Colony of New York, 


1664-1776; and the State of New York, 1776-1900. 
C. R. Henperson. 
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The Development of Primary and Secondary Public Education in 
Michigan. By Danret Putnam, Professor in the Normal 
gi College, Ypsilanti. Ann Arbor: G. Wahr, 1904. Pp. 273. 
| For more than half a century the author of this historical sketch 
4 has been identified with all that was best in the development of edu- 
; cation in the Middle West. His memory is an original document, 
i and his judgment of men and testimony is always carefully and 
+ intelligently formed. The subjects of the chapters are: education in 
the territorial period, constitutional provisions, the state system, 
development of public schools of the various grades, courses of study, 
support, required attendance, preparation of teachers, supervision, 
textbooks, libraries, rights and privileges, moral and religious 
instruction, state board and superintendent, special institutions, 

statistics and references. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Yearbook of Legislation, 1903. Edited by Ropert H. WHITTEN, 
Sociology Librarian, New York State Library. Albany: 
New York State Education Department, 1904. 

This thick, handsome volume is a fine example of the splendid 
service which the great library with ample means and efficient agents 
is able to render the public and especially students. The messages 
of the governors of states for 1903 are valuable indications of the 
demands made on legislatures in all parts of the Union; the sum- 
mary of legislation shows how much of these demands was actually 
i embodied in statutes ; and there are reviews of legislation by numer- 
ous specialists on interpretations of the significance and tendencies of 
the entire movement. Having frequent occasion to use these docu- 
ments, the teacher of practical sociology has special reasons for 
recording his grateful recognition of their value. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


Dr. Barnardo. By Rev. Joun H. Batt. London: S. W. Par- 
tridge & Co., 1904. Pp. 196. 

' The Duke of Argyll writes an introduction in which he speaks 
with enthusiasm of the work of Dr. Barnardo for the waifs of Eng- 
lish cities, “the most fruitful enterprise of our day.” The text 
/ describes the personality of the founder, whose phenomenal career 
has attracted the attention of the world of philanthropy, and tells the 
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story of the methods and institutions which he has established. 
While expert opinion on this side oi the Atlantic is divided in 
respect to his emigration policy and some of the schemes for raising 
money, there are many of his measures which reveal a singular 


genius for social invention and inspiration of service. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Predigt-Probleme. By Proressor Dr. O. BAuMGARTEN. 
Tiibingen and Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. Pp. 149. 

In the modern spirit the author discusses methods of evangeliza- 
tion, topical sermons, Bible lessons, tedious and interesting sermons, 
biblical ideas and Christian experience, the modern consciousness, 
the enduring element in the festivals of the church. He urges the 
cultivation of spiritual energy, intelligence, imagination, determina- 
tion, positive faith with open-mindedness, intense piety. It is a 
serious appeal for the union of learning, practical purpose, and piety 


in the effort to win back the indifferent. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


By A. BécHaAux. Paris: 


La réglementation du _ travail. 
Lecoffre, 1904. Pp. 203. 


M. Béchaux has written a large number of compact works on 


social questions, in which he has shown signal ability to select the 
essential points of the matter and present them tersely and vividly. 
He writes from a conservative point of view, opposed to socialism 
and critical to trades unions. In the volume under review he 
sketches the modern development of “ factory laws,” the attempts to 
secure international co-operation, and the socialistic efforts to pro- 
mote state monopolies. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


Children’s Courts in the United States: Reports Prepared for the 
International Prison Commission. By SAMUEL J. BaRRows, 
Commissioner for the United States. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1904. 

Dr. Barrows has brought together and wisely interpreted the best 
collection of material we have on the most remarkable child-saving 
movement of the century. Judges Tuthill, Hurley, Murphy, Meyer, 
Wilkin, Lindsey, Stubbs, and other pioneers describe and explain 
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the procedure with the skill and insight of prophets and pioneers. A 
digest of the various state laws is printed in the appendix. 
C. R. HEeNpERson. 


Methods of Penal Administration nm the United States. By 
Epwarp Gruss, M.A., Secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion. Pp. 63. 

Mr. Grubb has here published the notes made in a somewhat 

4 extended but rapid journey in this country in 1894. He studied 
state reformatories, the George Junior Republic, the parole system, 

probation officers, children’s courts, southern prisons, peonage, and 
yee lynching. The brief observations are candid and fair. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


American Pauperism and the Abolition of Pauperism. By 
: Isapor Laporr. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1904. 
; Pp. 230. 
This book is one of the conventional arguments from misery on 
behalf of socialism. The picture of the darker aspects of recent 
conditions of unskilled immigrants and their competitors is drawn 
j quite vividly to awaken expectations of a remedy. Pauperism, 
child labor, and the growth of corporations are cited, and then the 
natural evolution of socialism is announced. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Child Housekeeper. By CORSON AND OTHERS. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1903. Pp. 187. 

The object of this beautiful publication is to “teach young girls 

to work neatly and intelligently at home with the utensils and 

materials there provided.” The topics of the chapters are: fire- 

+ building, setting the table, washing dishes, bedmaking, sweeping and 

i dusting, cleaning, laundry work, mending, care of the baby. Music, 


songs, pictures, references to articles enrich the pages. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Class Struggles in America. By A. M. Stmons. Chicago: C. H. 
Kerr & Co. Pp. 32. 

Mr. Simons employs the “ economic interpretation of history” to 
4 the evolution of the industrial system of the United States. It is a 
vigorous and ingenious socialistic pamphlet. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Feuerbach, the Roots of the Socialist Philosophy. By Freperick 
ENGELS; translated by Austin Lewis. Chicago: C. H. 
Kerr & Co., 1903. Pp. 133. 

It is interesting to note that a discussion in the history philosophy 
is published as a campaign document for workingmen in Chicago. 
It would be instructive to follow its sale and discover its influence. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Employment of the Feeble-Minded.—I have been asked to give 
some account of the work of the Birmingham After-Care Committee. It is now 
in the fourth year of its existence, and I think it may claim to have already 
accumulated some useful evidence bearing on the problems which are continually 
puzzling those who are engaged in the work of educating the mentally defective. 

Such “ After-Care Committees,” or “ committees of inquiry,”’ as I should prefer 
to call them, find their most useful work in ascertaining the results of special 
class teaching of the feeble-minded, or the lack of results, as the case may be, 
when they have gone back to the ordinary life of the families to which they 
belong. It is most important in determining the ultimate fate of such children, 
and the practical worth of the laborious and expensive education which we provide 
for them, that committees shall be established to watch and to record the future of 
all who pass through special classes. It is only by doing this methodically for a 
considerable number of years that we can obtain any accurate knowledge as to 
the adequacy of special class teaching to prevent mental defectives from becoming 
social parasites. How many of them become wage-earners? How many become 
self-supporting? How many ultimately get into prison or into the workhouse? 
What proportion of them have children, and of these children how many become 
drunkards, prostitutes, criminals, or are themselves mentally defective? 

These committees of inquiry have two distinct tasks laid upon them. In 
addition to the more or less statistical investigation and the collection of evidence, 
the importance of which there is a tendency to undervalue, there is the additional 
object of influencing the lives of the feeble-minded in the homes to which they 
have gone by occasional visits on the part of members of the After-Care Committee. 
While I do not wish to underrate the value of this side of the work, if I am truly 
to express my own opinion, founded on our experience in Birmingham, I must say 
that I think the personal influence of the after-care member in the homes of the 
feeble-minded is practically mil, except in a few rare cases. No influence that is 
not continuous in its action can ever be effective with weak-minded individuals. 
When it is considered that in a majority of cases the parents to which the children 
return are degreded, drunken, or themselves feeble-minded, the almost hopeless- 
ness of the case becomes apparent. 

Our investigations show that out of eighty-three mental defectives now on our 
after-care list, only twenty-six are wage-earners. The average weekly wage, of 
6s. 1d., of these twenty-six has gone down and not up, as it should do. This is 
probably due partly to the general depression of trade, during which the weakest 
individuals suffer first, and partly to the undoubted tendency of the feeble-minded 
to degenerate when discipline and control are relaxed upon leaving school. 

On the whole, our after-care evidence shows that only about 17 per cent. 
have a chance of becoming permanently self-supporting; the remaining 83 per 
cent. will require permanent protection and partial support. 

But I should like to point out that it is probable that certain improvements in 
the education of these defectives would considerably increase the percentage of 
the self-supporting. For example, the irregularity of attendance and the frequent 
disappearance of these children constitute a very strong argument in favor of 
substituting boarding-schools for the special class teaching. The work begun in 
boarding-schools should be continued in an industrial colony, which seems from 
the evidence already collected to be the only satisfactory method of dealing with 
a large percentage of cases. No scheme can be complete until we have further 
legislation which will enable us to detain all feeble-minded persons who are 
incapable of self-support except under control in such industrial colonies. 
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The looseness of present methods as regards segregation of the weak-minded 
is seen in the fact that of the 862 individuals in the charitable institutions of 
Birmingham, over 10 per cent. are feeble-minded. In one Magdalen Home 100 
consecutive cases were examined, and 37 were found to be feeble-minded. The 
obvious deduction is that it would be wiser to provide permanently for such cases 
from an early age, to insure that such wage-earning capacity as they possess 
should be made the most of, and that they should be prevented from giving birth 
to other defectives— Mrs. Hume Pinsent, in Charity Organization Review 
(London), March, 1905. E. B. W. 


The Foundations of Social Interest.— “ You can give a man power to 
vote by an ordinance of the state, but you cannot in the same sense give a power 
to be educated.” The artisan has still the future of the country in his hands; 
how shall he be stimulated to interest in social knowledge? How shall the pre- 
vailing lack of general interest in social welfare be combated? How shall our 
present secularized school system be saved from the standards of mere industrial 
utility, and be provided with really effective civic instruction? The time seems 
opportune for the promulgation of some authoritative suggestions as to the line 
which educational reformers should take in this all-important matter. 

My plez, reduced to its simplest terms, is that the foundation of interest in 
the problems of social well-being with which we are here concerned must be laid 
in some form of elementary sociological instruction in both secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. 

It can hardly be objected that such elementary civic instruction is impossible, 
for it has already been introduced into the public schools of at least three great 
countries which are in the van of civilization — France, America, and Japan. Of 
course, it is essential to distinguish the attempt to impart orderly knowledge of 
social conditions from the effort to stimulate and build up a real living interest in 
such conditions. This latter result must be achieved first, and any attempt which 
reverses the order is foreordained to failure. 

Ruskin was not slow to perceive this lack in our English schools. “ Our 
system of education,” he says, “ despises politics, that is to say, the science of the 
relations and duties of men to each other;” and after defining more clearly what 
he means by politics, he goes on to show how its elements may very well be 
taught to schoolboys. 

The unification of education under the new Education Act has made the 
initiation of extensive changes by the educational authorities more and more 
feasible. Plato looked forward for the establishment of his ideal to a philosopher- 
king. We may look forward for the establishment of ours to a philosophic 
“acting secretary.” Perhaps we have him already. 

A further objection may be made to the effect that, although it may be possible 
to lay the foundation of a new interest in civic ideals in the schools, still it is not 
properly our work. (This paper was read before a meeting of the London School 
of Sociology.) But it is quite apparent that the successful teaching of sociology 
to more advanced students depends upon the presence of the right kind of 
appercipient groups — to use a technical expression — to which the new teaching 
may attach. We need the schools to lay the foundation of the interest we seek 
here to develop. 

But this society in “ providing lectures and teaching on social ‘science and 
economics with special reference to social obligation and administration,” aims 
at keeping in the forefront of all its work the idea that the foundation-stones of 
society are uot any mechanical arrangements for the adjustment of external 
actions, but elements of character; and these latter rest upon no mysterious 
inborn principle of obligation independent of the concrete ends and feelings which 
the course of education and experience gathers together. 

The contents of conscience, the direction in which it acts, the group of ideas 
as to what is of value in life, are the factors which lie at the foundation of that 
sense of social obligation which this society strives to inculcate. And these things 
—these higher social and moral tastes, if you please —like the taste for art, or 
literature or for knowledge of natural objects, must be built up in the school. It 
becomes more and more necessary to enlist the schoolmaster as our ally. 
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A recent movement of great national interest, looking toward the promotion 
of ideals of health in the minds of the school children, illustrates the point I have 
been making. Indeed, I should regard the admission of hygiene into the compulsory 
subjects in elementary education as a first step in the direction of the concrete 
ethics which I should like to see the ground note of our national education.— 
Joun H. Murrueap, in Charity Organization Review (London), February, 1905. 
E. B. W. 


The Italian Accident Insurance Law.— At last, after many years of dis- 
cussion and preparation, Italy has set out upon the road of social legislation. In 
the year 1898 the law providing compulsory accident insurance for workmen was 
passed, and in the same year another law created a national old-age pension fund 
for workmen. Still more remarkable is the year 1902, in which the establishment 
of a Bureau of Labor occurred, a law for the protection of women and children 
was passed, a new amendment was added to the law providing for aged workmen, 
and there was set up a court of arbitration to deal with the conflicts arising 
between capital and labor. The law regarding accident insurance received fresh 
attention at the hands of the government and in Parliament, and after many altera- 
tions it finally emerged in its present form as the law of January 3», 1904, and the 
decree of March 13, of that year. 

Under the provisions of this law are included all workmen in stone quarries 
and mines, in building operations, in gas and electrical plants, upon wharves, in 
arsenals, without regard to the number so employed. It applies also to railroad 
construction and operation, to traffic in general, to wrecking, and to the building 
and launching of ships when the number of workmen exceeds five. In industrial 
enterprises with more than five workmen, in which machinery is called into use, 
all must be insured; where less than five are employed, only those using the 
machines need be insured. The law, moreover, embraces the industries of 
agriculture and forestry. 

The employers and managers are required to file with the prefect full infor- 
mation relative to the nature of their businesses, including the number of men 
employed ; every accident must be reported, and the employer must pay the cost of 
the first medical attendance, as well as the cost of the medical testimony which 
accompanies the report of the accident. They must, moreover, have displayed a 
placard containing the name and address of the insurance company with which 
they have insured their workmen, and the time when the policy went into force 
and when it expires. The contract with the insurance company must be closed 
before the workman commences work, except in cases of urgent need, when five 
days of grace are allowed. 

The insurance may be procured either from the Cassa Mazionale di Assicurazi- 
one, whose central office it at Milan, or from certain other similar organizations. 
The expense of the insurance must be borne exclusively by the employer, who is 
prevented by heavy penalties from shifting the burden in any way to the employees. 

The workmen also are under certain obligations. They must follow the 
directions for avoiding accidents; they must carefully preserve their pay-books 
and see to it that the proper entries are made therein; they must report even the 
most trivial accident, and must submit to such medical examinations as may be 
necessary to establish the facts in the case. 

All accidents are divided by the law, according to their consequences, into the 
following categories: (1) complete permanent incapacity for labor; (2) partial 
permanent incapacity for labor; (3) entire temporary incapacity; (4) partial 
temporary incapacity; (5) death. In the first case an indemnity of one-half the 
daily wage is paid after ninety days. This may be capitalized so as to yield six 
times the yearly wage, and never less than 3,000 lire. The indemnity in the other 
cases, excepting the last, is proportionately less— Proressor Fivippo 
“Das italienische Unfallversicherungsgesetz,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, Vol. XX, No. 2 (1905). E. B. W. 


Financial Aspects of Municipal Undertakings which Extend Beyond 
the Municipal Boundaries.— A number of puzzling questions arise out of the 
fact that in very many cases municipal areas have little or no claim to be the 
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natural units for industrial undertakings. The boundaries are too artificial to 
be used as the limits of the area of service, particularly in such enterprises as 
i water-supply and tramways. One finds suburban districts outside the jurisdiction 
‘ u of the municipal authority which are precisely the places which should be supplied 

; with water and electric light by the same body and from the same source as the 
city; and tramways should certainly connect them with the center. But if the 
services are performed by the municipality, there is an overlapping of function in 
the suburban areas which may at any time become a source of discord. 

The expression “ natural municipal monopolies ” turns out, then, to be a rather 
inexact phrase, inasmuch as the natural area for the monopolies seldom entirely 
coincides with that of the municipality. Under present conditions, therefore, it 
is quite absurd to expect a municipal industry to be circumscribed by the adminis- 
trative area. Thus we find that whether by direct grant of powers by Parliament, 
or by purchase of private undertakings which were not restricted to the single 
area, the extension of municipal activity beyond the municipal boundaries is at 
present proceeding very rapidly. 

This extension, however, is attended by many vexing financial questions of 
’ relationship between the municipality and the outlying communities which are 
served by its industrial enterprises. The whole discussion of this series of rela- 
tionships centers about the three elements of risk, of representation, and of profit. 
It is possible to do little more than state some of the problems which demand solu- 
tion in connection with these matters. 

It is to be noted that the risk involved in undertaking a service for a much 
larger area than the administrative one falls entirely upon the administrative area, 
that is, upon the municipality. This fact accounts in certain cases for the appar- 
ently excessive per capita indebtedness of some cities —an indebtedness which is 
explained by municipal trading extended over an area and population much greater 
than those of the municipality itself. 

With respect to representation of the outlying districts upon administrative 
boards charged with the management of municipal enterprises, a few experiments 
have been made. Where many such suburban districts are served, the committee 
is apt to become unwieldy; for the city itself would always demand a majority 
of the members. Such a scheme of representation, however, raises a crop of 
questions of its own, and leaves untouched the matter of risk, for it may be 
doubted whether the suburban authorities would accept risk as involved in their 
4 share of management. On the whole, there seems to be no feasible plan of giving 
a effective participation in the work to outside areas. 

t It has sometimes been urged that the best solution of the whole question is to 

forbid a municipality making a profit from any of its enterprises. In that way it 
; is thought that there can occur no possible exploitation of external areas. But 

in the first place there is not, necessarily, any injustice to these suburban districts 
in the reaping of profits by the cities which assume all the financial risk of the 
undertaking. And, furthermore, “ profits” from such enterprises are so largely 
a matter of bookkeeping in the matter of depreciation and sinking-fund, and of 
tariffs and charges, that no present data on the subject are sufficiently uniform to 
serve as a basis from which conclusions may be drawn. This is merely pointed out 
to show how futile it would be under present conditions to disallow profits, even 
if it were desirable from other points of view. 

In order both to safeguard the outlying areas, and at the same time to com- 
pensate the municipality for the financial risk assumed, it might be possible for 
44 governmental regulations to be devised which would admit the principle of differ- 
y ential charges in some industries, but within strict limitations. If the charges 
A were bound to go down on a sliding scale pari passu with the charges within the 
ti city area, so that the difference could never be very great, no injury could be 
. alleged. But, of course, in such industries as tramways, such a principle could 
F hardly be applied.— Stanitey H. Turner, in Economic Journal, March, 1905. 
E. B. W. 


The Employees of the State and Professional Organizations. — The 
Commission of Labor has framed a law which renders the provisions of the law of 
1884 regarding organizations of employees applicable “to the employees of the 
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state who do not exercise any portion of the public power.’ This arrangement, 
which points fairly in the direction of assimilating the relations between the state 
and its employees to those existing between private persons who stand in the 
relation of employer and employee, is weighed down with important consequences. 

A question which arises at the first consideration of this law concerns the 
extent of its application. What classes of public servants exercise no portion of 
the public power, and where exactly should the line be drawn between those who 
wield public power and those who do not? Without attempting to resolve the 
quite apparent ambiguity which this formula contains, we may conclude without 
much hesitation that the class of public servants who impose no act of authority 
upon other citizens, but simply perform a designated task on behalf of the state, 
is very far from being a negligible quantity. The employees of the departments 
of public works of instruction, of agriculture, of posts, of public relief, and of 
manufactures are all of this sort. 

The fundamental question which remains, then, is whether it is proper to 
permit the greater part of public servants, simply on the ground that they do not 
wield the public power, to form organizations exactly as if they were private 
employees. In spite of the unanimous decision of the commission upon this 
point, we believe there are essential differences in the two cases which must not 
be lost sight of. 

The employer and his workmen, in the first place, are equal before the law, 
and their possibly conflicting interests are only the interests of particular indi- 
viduals, which are to be adjusted by mutual agreement, that is, by contiact. The 
case of public servants is quite different; here we find sovereignty and the 
imperative rights and interests of the entire nation on the one side, and individuals 
upon the other; moreover, the conditions, rights, and obligations attendiog labor 
performed for the state are fixed, not by contract, but by statute. Shall we then 
confer by law upon the employees of the state the right to form organizations to 
oppose the law? 

Labor organizations are weapons of struggle; and it follows naturally from 
the right to organize that the demands of public employees in regard to wages, 
advancement, discipline, political liberty, etc., may be opposed to those of the 
government, and may be defended by recourse to political influence, the courts of 
justice, and strikes. 

The fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that the line which this law 
attempts to draw between the function of the state as the guardian of public 
security, and the work of the state as the promoter of social well-being, is an 
entirely illusory one. With the increasing extension of functions which character- 
izes the modern state, the present moment seems to be poorly chosen in which to 
maintain that public employees not charged with the more personal authority of 
the state have no other duties than those which they would have in the employ of 
a private person pursuing an individual interest. 

In short, the common law governing private employment is not fitted for the 
government of public servants, of whatever sort they may be. A most important 
duty devolves upon the legislator, therefore, to define clearly by law the relations 
which the servant of the public is to sustain to his superiors. The employee of 
the state does not serve his chief, but together with his chief he serves the 
wider interests of the state. 

Now the actual organization of the personnel in our public service does not 
answer to the ideal here indicated. There is an absolute lack of unity, and more 
serious still the opportunity is constantly afforded for arbitrariness and favoritism. 
This calls for an effectual remedy. But, instead of instituting between the state 
and its servants a sort of antagonism, such as develops in ordinary labor disputes, 
it is from the state itself, out of an intelligent perception of the relations existing 
between them, that we would wish to obtain these guarantees. Being the most 
exacting master, the state ought to show itself the most just and reliable.— 
G. DemartiaL, “ Les Employés de I’Etat et les syndicats professionnels,” Revue 
politique et parlémentaire, March 10, 1905. E. B. W. 


Observations on the Cameroon District.— Great care must be taken in 
seeking information from the natives to avoid all suggestion of an answer, for the 
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African is apt to convey exactly the piece of information which he suspects the 
questioner would like to receive. In putting questions one must also have regard 
to the inability of these people to work with abstract ideas. The items which 
follow I have not attempted to organize or combine, or correlate with other simi- 
lar facts, but simply to present as observations made during a long residence in 
the Cameroon district. 

There are many sorts of secret societies in the Dualla region. Each organiza- 
tion has its peculiar sign which consists of a characteristic object which has great 
significance in the rites and activities of the society. The Kongolo, for example, 
wear bells about their necks, in their dances, while the Tambinde are distinguished 
by caps made from the tailfeathers of parrots. 

An interesting group is the Ubomako or “ Walkers Upon Stilts.” Their sign 
is a stilt, which serves as a concrete expression of “ bigness.’’ By no means all the 
members of this society understand the art of using stilts, but the implement 
serves as the official token of the group. Entrance into this society is open to 
both slaves and freemen. 

A purely slave league is that of the Bajongs, whose symbol is a conventional- 
ized antelope’s head. Both classes may belong to the Mungi, whose members bear 
one or two tattooed crosses upon the breast and the stomach. They are reputed 
to be able to cause sickness and even death by putting a mungi bush before the 
house door of their debtors. The debtor in such cases loses no time in settling 
accounts, after doing which he removes the bush with dancing and song. They 
also plant poisonous peppers in the field of an enemy, who, if he picks them, will 
sufier a poor harvest or will himself become sick. 

The league known as the Gingu possess great power; they can bring misery 
and sickness upon a whole village. They are reputed to have so-called “ brothers ” 
dwelling as spirits in the waters, to whom fruits are offered after the harvest. 
These spirits aid their mortal brothers in the pursuit of the sea cows. Two other 
spirits — Edumo, an evil earth-spirit, and Ekelle-Kette, a mischievous sprite who 
misplaces household utensils — are recognized. 

Witchcraft plays a large part in the imagination of the blacks of the African 
west coast. When the smallpox breaks out in a neighborhood, the spirit of sick- 
ness is driven out of the village in the person of a Bushman of the Bassa tribe 
who have a reputation for especial magical powers, to the accompaniment of long- 
continued drumming and dancing. The village is then surrounded by a rope, in 
order that the sickness may not enter again. 

In cases of witchcraft the wish, the abstract curse, does not suffice; some 
concrete material poison must be introduced in an invisible way into the victim. 
This is apparent in bewitching from a distance. Sometimes the medicine-man is 
able to get the enemy into his power in the form of a turtle which he makes sick 
and possibly causes to die. The enemy also sickens or dies at the same time. 
(As Herr Standinger remarked in commenting upon this report when read before 
the Berlin Society, we have here a very interesting case of the power of sugges- 
tion working upon the fears and the vital processes of the victim, who falls into 
the greatest despondency and apathy, due to the settled conviction that he can- 
not survive the death of the turtle which is in the power of his enemy.) 
Of course, upon the payment of a sufficiently great sum, both turtle and man are 
often allowed to recover. 

There is also a charm which makes one invisible, which is much sought after 
by elephant-hunters. The medicine-man is usually promised one tusk, and when 
the overconfident hunter, relying too fully on the power of the charm, is trampled 
to death by the infuriated beast, it is plausibly assumed that a stronger charm has 
intervened to the man’s undoing— Dr. A. PLeun, “ Beobachtungen in Kamerun,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6. E. B. W. 


World-Organization Secures World-Peace.—It is now over fifty years 
since the first world’s peace congresses met. Although devastating wars swept 
both the continents of Europe and America before the present series of universal 
peace congresses began in 1889, the momentum of that earlier agitation seems to 
have been brought over into the present movement, which is rendered auspicious 
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by the organization of the Hague Tribunal and by the increasing closeness of 
relations among the nations of the earth. 

That permanent conditions of peace can be established only by putting man- 
kind into its true position as an organic whole is being more clearly perceived 
than hitherto. World-organization must grow out of a perception of the essential 
unity of mankind, a fundamental reality which was not created by men and cannot 
be destroyed by them. World-unity in the manifold interests and pursuits of men 
is a fact today, although unity of the world under a single governmental system is 
not a fact. 

But even this it is not too much to believe the future holds in store. Signs 
pointing to such a universal polity are already visible in such international 
co-operation as the Postal Union and the Hague Court of Arbitration. World-wide 
legislation and adjudication will precede the constitution of a universal executive 
function. Just as the wisdom of the elimination of sovereignty as an attribute of 
principalities and commonwealth, and the sole possession of such sovereignty by 
the nation which emerges out of a previously existing federation, has been 
abundantly proved, notably in the history of the American Union, so in the evolu- 
tion of universal political organization petty national sovereignties must give 
place to the larger and less artificial sovereignty of a world-state. Thus not only 
the disarmament of nations and an era of stable peace will be inaugurated, but 
religious freedom and unfettered commercial activity will be insured.—R. L. 
BripGMAN, in Atlantic Monthly, September, 1904. E. B. W. 


The Hyperbolical Teachings of Jesus.— Can any of the practical ques- 
tions of society be settled mechanically and infallibly, without the labor of 
observing facts or the responsibility of forming a judgment, by simply opening the 
Bible? The matter of divorce is a case in point, and Bishop Doane, in a recent 
number of Harper's Weekly, voices a widespread conviction in urging the danger 
of going beyond the letter of Scripture in the treatment of the divorce question. 
The bishop’s appeal seems to imply an affirmative answer to the opening question, 
and to place the words of Jesus in this regard in the category of legislation. 

Such a view of the teachings of Jesus is open to criticism. During his whole 
life, he fought against the tyranny of mere words, and for the lordship of the 
present living spiritual man. In his discourses he suggested great truths by 
parables, by questions, by paradoxes, by hyperboles, by every device that could 
elude the semblance of fixed judicial formulas. It is the irony of history that such 
language should be seized upon for statute law. Jesus did not intend to save us 
from the trouble or the responsibility of dealing with concrete situations, but he 
did intend to give us the heavenly point of view. 

Throughout the gospels the rhetorical figure of hyperbole abounds in the dis- 
courses of Jesus. Most Christians treat large parts of these discourses as 
figurative, and it is clear that it is purely a matter of human judgment which, if 
any, shall be enforced as practical rules. Surely, those in which hatred of parents, 
mutilation of the body, entire bestowal of one’s goods, abstinence from the use of 
an oath, neglect of hospitality to friends and relatives, the disuse of the word 
“father” in addressing men, and many other injunctions occur, cannot generally 
be regarded as literal. 

Jesus is the poorest possible authority for a literalist. He says the most 
unqualified things regarding the authority of the Mosaic law, and then never 
seems bound by them. The explanation is found in the fact that to him a law 
was never a formula of words, but the ideal aim of the law giver. 

To what point, then, has our investigation brought us? To the conclusion 
that the teachings of Jesus have no value? Far from it. They have an infinite 
value. But they lie in a plane above that of legislation. Laws must be fitted to 
their times. Ideals are like the stars. It does not appear that Scripture contains 
ready-made rules for our use, but in laying down maxims for individual conduct, 
and laws for church and state, we are bound only to the application of a Christian 
judgment to the interests involved—W. G. Batiantine, in North American 
Review, September, 1904. E. B. W. 


The Real Dangers of the Trusts.— Against the trust as a device for 
reducing to a minimum waste in production, and for securing the greatest 
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economic efficiency, in short, as the consummate product of legitimate industrial 
evolution, no man can advance valid objections. But against the trust as a con- 
stant disregarder of the necessary principles of fair play in business and of true 
ljemocracy in government, the people must be ever upon their guard. 

It is a grave question how much reliance may be placed upon the regulative 
force of “ potential competition’ in preventing monopolistic limitation of output 
and extortion in prices. Unaided, this factor seems hardly able to do what the 
situation requires. Artificial — that it, governmental — regulation, however inevi- 
table, is felt by some to present grave dangers. For it would tend to increase 
rather than diminish the regretable corrupting influence of the trusts upon politics ; 
it would tend to cement rather than to loosen the bands which unite the boss and 
the magnate. Yet, however difficult of achievement such public regulation of the 
trusts may seem in the face of their present intrenched advantages, this heroic 
task must nevertheless be patiently and fearlessly faced by the American people, 
unless it is willing to expose itself to the unknown but manifold dangers of a 
socialistic experiment, which may be the price of failure or neglect in dealing with 
this problem. 

Four things must be done in regulation of the trusts. First, we must stop 
discriminations by railroads. Then flooding a particular locality with goods 
offered at cut-throat prices for the sake of crushing competitors must be done 
away with. There is also the plan of selling one kind of goods at a cheap rate 
for the sake of driving out of business competitors who make only that class of 
goods. Finally, there is the “ factor’s agreement " — the refusal by the trust to sell 
goods to a dealer at a living price ie he will promise not to buy any similar 
articles from a competitor. These steps will make a hard and up-hill road for 
democracy to travel; but there is no possible doubt that it must travel by that 
route or go farther and fare worse. There is coming a long, hard fight in which 
honest wealth and honest labor will be on one side, and monopolies on the other ; 
and the powers of honesty are the greater. The peril will be great if this 
majority tries only to prohibit consolidation, or if, failing to prohibit and in 
despair of regulation, it shall revert to schemes of general nationalization of 
industries.— Joun Bates CLarK, in Century, October, 1904. E. B. W. 


The Sociology of a New York City Block.— Investigations as to the real 
character of the people swarming our tenements have hitherto been ineffective 
owing to a lack of unity of conception in regard to the matters to be learned. The 
writer of this monograph spent Saturday forenoons for three years in an attempt 
to study a New York city street according to a complete system of social prin- 
ciples. Throughout, the author follows the analysis and theory of Giddings’s 
Inductive Sociology. For instance, the people in the block are classed, under the 
heading “ Type of Character,” in Giddings’s four types —the “ forceful,” “ con- 
vivial,” “ austere,” and the “ rationally conscientious.” 

The people under consideration live on the upper East Side. They occupy 
fourteen five-story, “ dumb-bell” tenements. The population of these fourteen 
houses varies from 800 to 900 souls, divided among 200 families. The causes 
of aggregation are found: for the Italians, in the new building being erected 
in the vicinity by their labor; for the Jews, in the invitation of a German garment- 
worker who wanted to get near his market. The Irish and Germans left in the 
general movement from this quarter are diminishing. 

As the results of this interesting piece of sociological work, set forth in eleven 
chapters, are statistical and descriptive, concerning families and houses in detail, 
only scattering excerpts can here be made. 

Studying “ like behavior,” it was found that a large majority of the individuals 
in 144 families do not usually respond to stimuli simultaneously with their neigh- 
bors: while a small majority of those in eleven families do. Most of the stimuli 
common to city life appeal to this whole community, but responses differ in various 
sections of the block. Tenement dwellers see many sights and hear many sounds, 
but each day, all year, the stimuli are the same. Hence like stimuli will produce 
like results in time. 

In “appreciation ” of the American people, and humanity in general outside 
of their own nationality, the statistics show that the more or less naturalized 
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families are the strongest. This naturalized class is more numerous than any 
other. This fact should be the cause of much encouragement to those who have 
been complaining that, instead of “ digesting its immigrants, the nation is dying.” 

The classification by types of mind in the block is as follows: ideo-motor, 38 
families (mostly Italians and Irish); ideo-emotional, 170 families (the ones that, 
make possible frenzied mobs and the ones being modified by the schools) ; 
dogmatic-emotional, 6 (mostly Jews). There are no families in the block that 
can be classed as critically-intellectual. 

The power of the “consciousness of kind” has clearly been seen in the 
history of each house in the block. Racial affinity, often the limit of consciousness 
of kind, has several times been disregarded. Even color lines have failed to keep 
like dispositions apart. Strong economic forces have entered the community and 
scattered all purely social groups; but after the storm, quietly, but certainly, like 
has attracted like and the house has gradually filled with a homogeneous group. 
When Italians enter a house, the Jews gradually move out; and if a negro enters 
anywhere, it is into an Italian house. 

The simplest examples of “ concerted volition” are in certain housekeeping 
arrangements. Five of these tenement families illustrate the tendency to revert 
to the “ compound ” housekeeping of primitive life. The disposition of the Irish, 
and the business qualities of the Jews, make possible purely economic co-operation 
between these races. 

The ordinary conception of the “ social composition ’’ of an urban population 
is that of a large aggregation of individuals independent of one another and not 
knowing their neighbors. The formal relations of middle-class families in apart- 
ment houses are responsible for this idea. But there is a perfect stratification and 
classification of peoples in cities as in the village group, brought about by the same 
social and economic forces. This classification reveals itself in two arrangements: 
(1) that in which the group is limited to well-defined localities; and (2) that 
in which the group is scattered in various parts of the city. It is in the latter 
groups that often a family does not even have an acquaintance in the block in 
which he lives. The block studied, of course, belongs to the arrangement 
according to locality. 

The development of personality is the end of “ social welfare.” In this block, 
where residence is usually brief, it is difficult to determine individual changes. The 
testimony of those who have known the street for many years points to a distinct 
improvement in the last ten. In the reaction of personality on institutions the 
most noteworthy effect of a community of this kind upon American life is its 
infusion of foreign ideas. The hope of developing an American type lies almost 
entirely in American institutions. The most effective are those with the avowed 
purpose of bettering the neighborhood, the public schools, churches, and settlements. 
The influence of the churches in this community is exceedingly small. Settlement 
work fails to perform one function. It fails to study the prevailing traits and to 
establish activities for curbing the impulsiveness of the Italian, modifying the 
extreme individualism ot the Jew, causing the Irish to give up shiftlessness and 
turn to frugality, and for showing all the value of the spiritual in life according 
to the Anglo-Saxon ideal.— Tuomas Jesse Jones, in Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XXI (1904), No. 2. E. F. 


Political Economy and the Tariff Problem.— A majority of the economists 
of Great Britain signed a manifesto a few months ago which sought to put an 
absolute veto on the tariff proposals of the late secretary of state for the colonies. 
A not inconsiderable minority declined to sign. The minority have pointed out 
that German economists favor protection. 

A survey of the history of political economy will help to explain the 
divergence between the signers and the minority. Starting with Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, a partisan book based on a philosophy no longer held, there 
grew up a neat self-contained little body of doctrine which constituted “ political 
economy.” The principles. at first, practically meant nothing but the desirability 
of free trade. An orthodox political economy developed, culminating in 1863. 

In the seventies there was a stirring of the waters, notably in Germany, (1) 
under the pressure of the labor problem; (2) because of the growth of the his- 
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torical spirit; and (3) because the science became national. List had caught the 
“dynamic” idea. Protection, he urged, might develop a nation’s productive powers 
and lead to larger production. The economic interest of the present is not neces- 
sarily that of the future. Today Germans point out that, while free trade was 
wise for England in 1846, owing to her industrial supremacy, if countries less 
favorably situated are to develop their resources, or if Germany desires to retain 
her agricultural population, recourse must be had to protective measures. 

With us in Great Britain the question is whether the empire can be main- 
tained and converted into an economic reality. Hence the German economists’ 
spirit of approach is stimulating. A modification of England’s commercial policy 
does not strike them as the arbitrary freak of a sentimental! politician. Professor 
Wagner surveys England's commercial situation. Why? As a warning to Ger- 
many. The transformation of the spirit of economic teaching has taken place in 
France and the United States as well. 

It is not the purely abstract scientific analyses of the orthodox British 
economist which cause him to be an intransigeent free-trader. These analyses 
may be accepted as correct. It is because, instead of using them as a means toward 
interpreting tendencies shown by historical and statistical inquiry, he draws con- 
clusions from them dictated by a preconceived bias. Why have the majority 
signed this veto? Simply because the problem has been presented to our economists 
when the stirring of the intellectual waters is only beginning to reach England. 

National pride, in part, accounts for the survival of the old spirit. But the 
main cause has been the apparent success of our commercial policy until recent 
years, for economic speculation always lags behind conditions. But the attitude 
of the minority shows that a transition is under way. The increase of teaching 
positions for economists will lead them to examine concrete conditions. 

The attempt to secure the unanimous opposition of English economists to 
“tampering” has failed. Some of the signers now join us in demanding better 
official statistics. I look forward with confidence to the time when the majority 
of teachers of political economy in this country will recognize imperial needs, and 
have the courage to face great dangers for a worthy end. There is exceeding 
gravity in the risks we run when we depart from the easy policy of doing nothing. 
But the probable consequences of inaction are graver still. I am anxious that my 
colleagues should aid in the practical work of reasonable opportunism.— W. J. 
Asu ey, in Economic Review, July, 1904. 


Housing in Germany. — The so-called First General German Housing 
Congress is not, in fact, the first gathering of the sort held in Germany, two 
gatherings having been previously held by the Society for Social Politics in 7872 
and in 1901, and an international congress having taken place at Diisseldorf in 
1902. But on the present occasion, for the first time, a general congress was 
organized to deal especially with the conditions prevailing in Germany; and every- 
body interested in the question — governments, municipalities, societies for the 
study of social questions, representatives of the tenants and of the houseowners — 
was invited to take part in it. : 

Since the Franco-German War there has been a revolutionary change in the 
distribution of population in Germany. In 1870, 63.9 per cent. of the people lived 
in the country, while only 36.1 per cent. were in the towns; in 1900, 45.7 per cent. 
were in the country and 54.3 per cent. in the towns and cities. In absolute figures 
the increase among the inhabitants of the towns was 16.000,000. This means that 
during those years dwellings for that number of additional inhabitants had to be 
provided. In some towns, as Dortmund, Diisseldorf, Kiel, Mannheim, more than 
three times as many inhabitants lived on the same area in 1900 as lived there in 
1871. In Berlin in 1900 not less than 348 houses in every thousand were inhabited 
by more than 50 persons, and 255 by more than 100. In all towns the number of 
families living on floors above the second has largely increased. Thus the outcome 
was a vastly more intensive occupation of the ground area of the cities. Work- 
men were anxious to live as near as possible, not only to their factories, but also to 
the places of amusement — in other words, to the centers of the towns —and this 
desire could be fulfilled only by providing high block dwellings. 

The increased demand for reoms was due not only to the influx of new 
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people, but to the higher standard prevailing, which made families require more 
rooms than had previously been the case. The number of people living in one room 
is tending to decline, and the number living in two and three rooms is increasing. 

During the last forty years rents have been constantly rising. Building is 
becoming more expensive, owing to a rise both in the cost of material and in wages. 
At the same time, the income of the people is also rising. But the smaller a man’s 
income is, the larger is the percentage he pays in rent. In Leipzig a workman with 
an annual income of 1,100 marks or less pays about 23 per cent. in rent; with an 
income ranging from 1,100 to 2,200 marks, he pays 19.02 per cent. for rent; with 
between 4,300 and 8,300 marks, one pays 15.70 per cent.; with an income of more 
than 26,000 marks, one pays only 4.42 per cent. The foregoing facts, in which, 
upon the whole, a slight improvement in housing conditions may be seen, are from 
a paper read by Professor Dr. Pohle, of Frankfort-on-Main. 

The funds of the Workingmen’s Insurance have been turned to account to 
some extent in erecting cheap dwellings, and for loans with the same object. The 
German municipalities also, rea'izing that overcrowding is a source of disease, 
have framed building regulations which insure sanitary conditions, and prevent 
the upgrowth of slums. The land speculator is successfully baffled by the pro- 
hibition of houses of more than two stories. The consequence is that no one will 
buy ground held at speculative prices, as the rent of a two-story house would 
bring in a very poor interest on the investment. A considerable number of cities 
have gone so far as to build workmen’s houses themselves.— Dr. P. F. Watt, 
in (London) Charity Organization Review, January, 1905. E. B. W. 


An Argument for the Common Origin of Men and Anthropoid Apes.— 
Despite the criticism of Professor V. Giuffrida Ruggeri, I maintain that my dia- 
gram showing the position of the bregma in the Java cranium, published in the 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, was correct. I have taken two Australian skulls and 
compared them with the Java cranium. There is in them a similarity. The 
media-frontal passages show the original crowns, with bregma lying behind the 
frontal bump. In our collection of 130 skulls of native adult Australians there is 
not a single one where the frontal suture remained open. In this they resemble 
prehistoric human skulls, the skulls of anthropoid apes, and other apes. With the 
modern European races about 9 per cent. remain open up to adult age, and fre- 
quently until a much later period in life. Among the skulls of the Gibbon collec- 
tion is one of a young monkey with a closed suture. 

The original stem is the same for man and ape. Any theory concerning the 
relation between man and the living anthropoid apes, and the relation among these 
anthropoids, must give an explanation for the anatomical structure of the entire 
group. He quotes Professor A. Keith, professor of anatomy in the London hospital, 
saying: “ The Gibbon monkey represents the earliest degree in development in the 
orthograde stem, and man the last.” Out of 1,065 points in the anatomical struc- 
ture of man, man has 312 exclusively, 396 in common with the chimpanzee, 385 
with the gorilla, 272 with the ourangoutang, and 188 with the Gibbon. Keith holds 
that there is no other explanation than that man, the chimpanzee, and the ourang- 
outang are sons of one stem. The ourangoutang is an earlier branch of the stem ; 
the chimpanzee and gorilla were later branches; likewise the genus homo is 
another twig of the paternal branch. 

The genus homo divided itself in the Pleistocene age into different diverging 
races, which possess, besides other characteristics, differences in the shape of the 
skulls. In a former treatment we have shown that the mass of the brain of the 
civilized man is greater than was the mass of the brain of the man in the 
Pleistocene age. We must remember that the mass of the brain depends on the 
size of the body. It might appear as if man was a plantigrade animal in the 
Pleistocene period; but we have no reason to assume that any differences in 
structure in the bodies and limbs have been formed. But during the long epochs 
which he has lived on the earth, man’s skull and brain have developed remarkably. 
The average capacity of the European’s skull is 1,550 cubic centimeters, while that 
of the Java skull is not to exceed 950. 

With some savage races (Australian) not less than 12 per cent. of the forward 
lower angle of the parietal bone divides the os temporale from the os frontale, as is 
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true with the Gibbon and the ourangoutang. A connection between the third left 
frontal gyrus and articulate speech has been shown. The third winding of the 
frontal gyrus is incomplete with the anthropoid and other apes; otherwise they 
would speak.—N. C. Macnamara, in Archiv fiir Anthropologie, New Series, 
Vol. III, No. 2, 1904. H. E. F. 


The Influence of Sex on Drawing.— Graphologists know how to recognize 
“the sex of handwriting ;" they diagnosticate, from a simple examination of a 
written text, the author’s sex. The same holds with drawing; an experienced 
observer will distinguish the drawing of a boy from that of a girl. But this, with 
the graphologist, is an impression not based on scientific analysis. 

A delicate question is that of the respective merits of the sexes. Men and 
women teachers, when questioned, replied to us in various ways. With some the 
girls are more precocious, more awake, and their drawings are given as proof; 
with others, the boys are rated as superior on account of their aptitude for observ- 
ing, and of their brain, truly more powerful, more creative. In the schools where 
the boys were the brothers of the girls we concluded that the male and female 
brains were equal. But this is true only for young children. 

In the choice of a subject boys and girls are separated by their respective 
tastes. The boys make mechanical designs; the girls, those of dresses and com- 
plicated toilettes. 

When representing the human figure, the execution of a subject shows a wide 
separation between the two sexes. Ask a boy or a girl to draw a “ good man.” The 
little girl, like the adult woman not trained in drawing, will reply: ‘I do not 
know how to make a man.” The boy experiences the same difficulty when asked 
to draw a person of the opposite sex. We were able to compare many samples by 
having a man and a woman drawn on the same leaf. It was easy to tell the sex 
of the author. Drawing is then homosexual and corresponds to sex. 

We can consider this fact, that it is easier for a girl to design a woman and a 
boy to represent a man, as a sort of law. Here is proof that man is anthropo- 
centric. The result is that the artist puts into his work some details of his 
personality; unconsciously he reproduces himself in his pictures, his statues. 
Thus an artist of talent, having large frontal bosses, reproduces this fault in his 
own anatomy in all the portraits he executes. A woman, knowing how to draw, 
indicates carefully the long eyelashes which are the essential detail of her 
physiognomy. 

With the very young child, the sexes draw in identical fashion. Toward 
nine or ten the feminine characteristic, the rounded breast, appears. If it is a 
drawing of either a young girl or boy, the breasts are indicated with complacence. 
Drawing reflects preoccupation. The physiological hatching of sexual desire, 
vague in the life of the child, plays a great réle in the psychic iife of the adult 
man. One knows that the sexual emotion is one of the forces which make the 
artist work. The youth designs with care and curiosity, and according to natural 
tendencies. But soon beauty appears to the young man, and often this appearance 
of beauty develops simultaneously with the ideas of sexes. It is difficult for us 
to fix with precision the time of the appearance, in the man, of the sense of beauty. 
In a child of eight years capable of drawing remarkably, this does not appear at 
all; the zsthetic sense does not yet exist. At the age of thirteen this side of art 
awakens in the boy. And here education plays an important part. It is allowable, 
in any case, to compare the vague, inexact zsthetic serse of the child to the sense 
which shows itself with animals in the choice, the sexual selection, of individuals 
the most harmoniously colored, the most beautiful, as Darwin has pointed out.— 
Dr. Paut Satmon, in Bulletins et mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de 
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The success of a picture depends on 
the lense. Bausch & Lomb lenses do 
accurate work. Leading photogra- 
phers everywhere use them. They 
add to the pleasure and profit of pic- 
ture making. Send for Photographic 
Lens Catalog. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston. Frankfort a. M., Germany 


THE ORIGINAL 


The Perfect Seasoning for Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, 
7 Fish, Sauces, Roasts, Gravies, etc. 


Mclithenny’s Tabasco Sauce gives that fine, spicy, piquant flavor so dear to the epicure. 
It is purer and more healthful than dry pepper, leaving no ane or sediment. It stimulates 
the stomach instead of irritating it, helping digestion imstead of hindering it. 

THE ORIGINAL McCILHENNY’S TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Glubs and Restaurants half a century. AT ALL DEALERS 
FREE—Write for “Tabasco Book” containing many new and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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FORTY YEARS 
of EDUCATION 


im the Piano business —._.... 


{We ought to know something about Pianos. 
Others think so, for we do the largest retail Piano 
business in the world. 

4] We are agents for 24 different makes of Pianos 
and have over 600 individual! Pianos on our floors. 
4 The prospective purchaser can make compari- 
sons here that would be impossible elsewhere. 
Then, too, we can meet your views in regard to 
price, for we have Pianos from $125.00 up. 

4] We sell Pianos on such terms of payment that 
no home need be without this necessary and 
artistic acquisition. 


A Good New Piano for Rent 
$4.00 per Month 


4 Let us send you our handsome Piano book. It 
is free for the asking. Write today. 


38 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


THE EUREKA REMOVABLE 


MEMORANDUMS 


Fill up one book, simply slide out 
of cover and put in new tablet..... 


ONE COVER WILL OUTWEAR 6 TABLETS 


PRICES 
Sizz Compcete Extra TasLets 
Eacu CH 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Ss. D. CHILDS @ Co. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
200 Clark Street CHICAGO 


Through Pullman Service 


VIRGINIA 


VIA THE FAMOUS 


BIG FOUR ©. & 0. ROUTE 


LEAVES CHICAGO 1:00 P. M. DAILY 
“Only One Night Out’”’ 


PASSING THROUGH 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Charleston, 
W. Va., Charlottesville, Etc. 

All Meals in Dining Cars 


“THE BIG FOUR” 
1s BEST LINE To 
Hot Springs and Old Point Comfort, Va., Pinehurst and 
Asheville, N. C., Gamden, S. C., Augusta, 6a. 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN RESORTS 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria 


CONNECTING IN 


“SAME DEPOT AT GINGINNATI 


WITH TRAINS OF THE 


¢. & 0., 0.4 L. & Nand B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


Chicago Depot, Feet of 12th St., on Lake Front 


THE 


Worgan Park Academy 
FOR 


Is a constituent part of The University of Chi- 
cago, and is situated in the beautiful village of 
Morgan Park, eight miles from the city site of 
the University. This situation is most favorable, 
affording healthful surroundings and spacious- 
ness of grounds. 

The Faculty of the Academy consists of eleven 
men, all college graduates, well-trained in their 
departments. 

e courses include Manual Training and 
meet the entrance requirements of all the lead- 
ing colleges and technical schools. 

ts seven buildings, all of brick and stone, 
consist of three dormitories, the new gymna- 
sium, the library containing 6,000 volumes, the 
well-equipped science laboratory, and the rec 
tation building. 

The Academy's ideals are to develop the best 
possible manhood in its students and to this end 
all its discipline is directed. Especial effort is 
made to teach boys how to study and to form 
habits of work. The students’ interests, athletic, 
literary, social, musical, and religious, are well 
sustained. 

The expenses vary from $250.00 to $450.00 
per year. Forty-five scholarships are given in 
recognition of excellence of effort. 


DEAN WAYLAND J. CHASE, Morgan Park, Ill. 


THE FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20TH 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
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$450.00 
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RELIABLE 


STECK 


The ‘‘Old Reliable’ Piano 


and you will have convinced any competent 
critic of the soundness of your judgment. 


Catalogue No. 10 free 


Warerooms, 136 Fifth Ave., New York 


Say that YOURS isa 


When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


ALMOST DAILY - 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 

REPENT - AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


‘FOLLOW 
THE FLAG’’ 


Summer Tours 


Write today for a Free copy 
of WABASH Summer Tour 
Book—i905, outlining many 
very attractive summer vaca- 
tion trips, with rates, eto. 


Write us about any tour you 
may have in contemplation. 
We shall be glad to assist you. 


Cc. &. CRANE, F. A. PALMER, 
G. P. & T. agent, A. G. P. Agent, 
8T. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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A good digestion is the basis of good health. 


Pabst Exttad 


is “The Best Tonic” for your stomach- 
nerves—it gives them strength to digest and 
assimilate the food you eat. Take a glass 
of Pabst Extract before each meal fos you 
will not have to deprive yourself of the 
things you like to eat. Att all druggists. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAVES = A Short Cut 


to Comfort 


The “ “HYLO 
(shown in the illustration) is 
j ight for man who 
reads in bed. { snaps 
on like a glove 

ny- 

can put it 

in place without 


ble 

the light high or 
low or entirely 
out. Switch lasts 
indefinitely. On- 
ly the lamp needs 
to be replaced 
when burned out. 


Look for the 
name WHYLO 
and refuse im- 
ttations. 


Twelve styles of HYLO lamps. 
Send forCat: and booklet 
**How to Read Your Meter.”’ 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


“It Sells On Its Reputation 


There is only one Typewriter 
of which this has ever been 


said: the 


Remington 


Great and enduring is the merit on 


which such a reputation is built. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


106 STATE STREET DETROIT, U.S.A. 


It costs you nothing to receive our 
announcements and other adver- 
tising matter. Simply ask to be 
placed on our mailing list. 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 


SPENGERIAN 
PENS. 


STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 


SEND US YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS TO-DAY 


with mention of this publication and we will send you 
Jree, our interesting proposition, “How to make and 
fave money by using the'GEM.’" The“Gem" is the @ 
really perfect shaving device—safe, simple, durable. 


The ‘‘GEM"’ Blade is the secret of our success. 


GEM RAZOR COMPLETE, $2.00 


Sold everywhere or sent direct, prepaid 
GEMCUTLERY CO. (Dept. 24). 34 Reade St., New York 


Cords can be any 
COMPANY 
a 
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View of Continental Divide from Estes Park. 


OLORADO has been called “The Switzerland of 
America.” The truth would be more nearly served 
by dubbing Switzerland Colorado of Europe.”’ 

There’s nothing to compare with Colorado. Its scenic 
grandeur stands alone—unsurpassed—incomparable. 
Burlington 


Route P. 8. EUSTIS, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Preserve Your Studies in 


Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Btruscans and Romans 


By CAROLINE L. RANSOM 


Have them bound in Cloth 
in the University of Chicago 


: or Leather. It will improve HIS BOOK is to be commended 
the appearance of your not only to classical scholars, but uy 

to all persons interested in the history 

Library at a small expendi- or designing of furniture. It is issued 

gning 

ture. The University of in handsome quarto form, with large, 

clear type, heavy paper, wide margins, 

Chicago Press has. well- a buckram cover of rich dark blue 

equipped job bindery and * stamped in gold, and is illustrated 

will be pleased to quote with a lithographed frontispiece, 29 

full-page plates, and 60 text figures 

prices + + + + + 
$4.50 net, postpaid $4.76 S 
PUBLISHED BY 

| The University of Chicago Press The University of Chicago Press F 

F 4 Mfg. Dept. Bindery Chicago CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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CALL ON YOUR 
DEALER AND 
GETA CATALOGS. 
OR ADDRESS 


BLOOMSBURG , 


The University ot Chicago Press 
Educational and Scientific works ted 
in . German, French, and other 


Furnished ot ot Jt 


Address s8th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago * 


ESTABLISHED 18%, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 


The ideal way to operate a typewriter is 
by the Touch h Method (without looking 
at the keys). When a typewriter is so 
operated the operator can give undivided 
attention to the copy tobe transcribed, and 
acquire marvelous speed. The Fox Type- 
writer is recognized as the best adap- 
ted for this method of operating. The 
compactness of the keyboard, the short 
key dip, the light touch, (25% to 50% lighter 
than any other) are perfected features in 
the Fox and give it a great advantage 
over all others. 


THE FOX FOR SPEED 


By a special arrangement of the escapement the 
——- can instantly change the 8 of the ma- 
ne from ‘‘regular’”’ to ‘‘tast,”’ so that any Fox 
Typewriter is adapted to the speed of the operator, 
a wonderful advantage where speed is any consid- 
eration, and one not found in other typewriters. 


TWO-COLORED RIBBON 


Can be used when desired, and by simply touch- 
ing a button, credits or special notations can be 
inserted in a different colored ink from the body 
of the letter, 

We know that the Fox Typewriter is 
a higher grade typewriter than any 
other, that it will do more work, more 
varied work, do it easier, and has 
greater durability than any other type- 
writer manufactured. 

We are proving this assertion every = Ww 
want an opportunity to prove it in your office, 
we are willing to undertake it without any os 
to yourself. 

ur catalog describing the machine in detail 

will be sent free upon request, 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
560 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branch offices and agencies in principal cities, 
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The New Hammond Typewriter 


For All Nations and Tongues and used by All Classes of People. 


THE BUSINESS MAN - Because the New Hammond is the Best Letter 
Writer, Manifolder and Tabulator. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MAN - Because the Hammond has a practically unlimited 
“range of service. 


THE LITERARY MAN - Because the Hammond allows the use of several 
styles and sizes of type. 


THE LINGUIST - - - Because on one Hammond machine more than 
twenty languages can be written. 


THE LADIES - - - - Because the Hammond has a beautiful Script type 
and others in preparation. 


EVERYBODY - Because one Hammond will write anything in any 


style of type, language, or color of ink, on any 
size paper in any direction. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69TH TO 7OTH STS., AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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No pee of Ordinary Merit Could ver 
Received Indorsations from 
Men Like These. 


‘edicing the of and Surgeons, San Francisco. 


A. M., M. Health Commissioner New 
Physician Council, etc. 


Coilege, Philadelphia. 


Dr, Ben. Richttond, Va., E-x-President . 
£ix-President 
of Gynecology and Abdominal 


Clinical New York Post Medical School. 


Horn D,, Ph. O., Prefessor Diseases of Chit 
ey, Bi miversity. 
J. Alli Hodges, President and Professor Nervous and 
Diseases, "University College 2 of. Medicine Va. 


Robert Bartholow; M. At D., 
General Therapeutics, Jeffer Medical Colleye Phila. Phila. 
Dr, I. Love, New York Ci Diseases of 


Physicians Marion Sims. 


Hunter M iro, M._D., LL. DL, Za-President American 
Medical Late President and Professor Clinical Sur- 
gery, University College of Richmond, Va, 


BUEPALO LITHIA WATER sont BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by the general Drug and 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO: LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Principles and D active » MARC. random 


State, President. B vd, ‘New York. 
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Used Round the. World 


Signor Caruso 
and the 
Weber Piano 
Tenor nate another ality 


“ane Beauty of Tose 


Weber’ 
without iano, as 
The Jeader for very Wiech ettethed 40 the ex: 
tone 


Ve 


World’sFair 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

1700 Dorchester, Mass. 


| MICHEST AWARDS IN 


EUROPE anv AMERICA 


| * ‘DOORS | 
| SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door 
ones,. All-the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to 
. its delights by using HAND SAPOLIO; thé only soap which 

lifts a bath above a commonplace cleansing process, makes 
every pore respond, and the whole body: It is a 
summer nécessity to e woman, and c iid who | 
would be daintily, clean, you" fresh and sweet.as a 
sea breeze; prevents Make the 
} 


test yourself. 


THE: PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
ee 2: it a very desirabie toilet article; it contains no animal fats, 
eh Ae but is made from the most healthful of the pons oils. 
Its use is a fine habit... 

‘HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sepélio it is 
by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dain- 
ty, soot ing, and . healing to the ‘Don't 


PIANOS 
change 


will its “tar, On Monday im 

- hi : j ‘your represesitatives to provide me 

= ice or is as satis: to 
- Appreciating your kindness, I 

‘Tre Weber Art Catalog sént upon request. 
Weber Piano Gompany, Acolian Hail 
362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Strovt, New York 
- 
| 
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